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Back go the chairs and out come the tables. Hinged 
table tops, backed with cork, open up to form two- 


IDEAS for the room 
every business meeds 


sided pyramids. Displays go in the brilliantly illuminated 


cabinets. Now everything is ready to show and sell visiting customers. 


Office managers everywhere echo the man who said, ‘“We’re 
ihways short of meeting space. \ hy dom’t you folks at Armstrong 
help us design a room that could, for instance, start the day with a 
directors’ meeting. be quickly convertible for an afternoon sales 


lraining session, wind up the day as an attractive display room?” 


Here’s our answer: its a quick shift from the dignified 
& ¢ directors’ room to the completely equipped training 
4 









One thing does not change—the custom-styled floor 

3 <. of Armstrong’s Linoleum. Its beauty helps give this 
/ room its constant atmosphere of good taste. Its dura- 
bility and the ease with which it’s kept clean make Armstrong’s 
Linoleum the perfeet choice for a room that will be used by many 
people for many purposes. Your Armstrong merchant, experienced in 
modernization and decorating, will gladly help you plan a floor to fit 
yourspecific needs, even though his stocks are somewhat limited today. 


Write for free plans. Our “Ideas”’ booklet illustrates and explains all features 
P I 

center shown here. The big table separates into two work desks. of this multi-purpose room. Address Armstrong Cork Company, Floor Division, 

Caliinnt at far ond elds etie streen. Hinaed. chirt adetle 4704 Pearl Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Similar portfolios have been 


* = : epared ia professional office at 
Panels that covered m ip at left swing back to darken windows. prepared on a professional office and 


model retail stores. Tell us the type 
kor larger meetings. extra chairs in recesses replace tables, which of store or office in which you are in- soe 


can be stored under cabinets. Indirect lighting, air conditioning, and terested, and we willsend you an Ideas 


\ sound-quieting ceiling create perfect listening conditions, Portfolio covering it, if available. { 


Created as a service to American business, in collaboration with 





the National Office Management Association, by the makers of 


ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM FLOORS | L| 
Custom Laid or Q Standard Design ' 
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Photo courtesy Republic Aircraft Corp, 


Now they zipper up the 
insides of airplanes 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


IKE the man who had three 
operations in the same place and 
finally told the surgeon to install a 
zipper next time, airplane engineers 
now use zippers so they can get at the 
insides of a plane easily and more 
quickly. 

Designers of a new plane had heard 
of the new B.F.Goodrich zipper that 
not only closes but seals— it makes 
an air-tight, water-tight closing be- 
cause of a rubber lip which flaps into 
place behind the zipper and allows 
nothing to escape through the metal 
teeth. 


Ducts to carry air to engines have 
to be squeezed into wings. Behind the 
ducts are other parts— wiring, tub- 
ing, motors. When the plane is serv- 
iced, the ducts have to be taken out 
to get at whatever is behind them, and 
that was a major operation of remov- 
ing the bolts and flanges that are 
necessary to keep every coupling air- 
tight. It took hours at every joint. 

These airplane designers did away 
with all elaborate bolted couplings on 
their air ducts and simply joined pipe 
ends with one of these B.F.Goodrich 
zippers. Now to remove a section of 


duct a workman flips open the zipper 
at each end and lifts out the duct 
section —a job of seconds or minutes 
that used to take hours. 

This new B.F. Goodrich sealing zip- 
per has hundreds of possible industrial 
applications but it is so new they are 
in the development stage. If there is 
a use in your product or process, we 
urge a quick investigation before a 
competitor thinks of it first. The B.F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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this one Pennsylvania 
oil! .. . Sold coast to 
coast at this sign of 


quality service, 





® Registered Trade Mask Member Penn Grade Crude Oi) Ass’n., Permit No. 2 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 
an extra margin of safety 
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Error in the Record 

It's too bad that th 
the amortization of th 
WEEK, March 10) is 
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Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

















@ The formula given EK on the 
amortization of the national debt contains 
a typographical error. 

The formula as printed in the Congres- 
sional Record contains the same typographi- 
cal error, but the computations given there 
contain no typographical errors. 

I have rechecked the computation involved 
for the two figures vou quote in your ’article 
and they are correct. 

CHARLES W. WATKEYS 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Newsweek simply photographed that sec- 
tion of the Congressional Record wherein 
Professor Watkeys’s formula appeared, and 
where the typographical error originated. 


Facts About Rh 

Having been deeply distressed by the un- 
necessary apprehension aroused in the mind: 
of many young couples by the articles in the 
lay press on the Rh factor, I want to thank 
you for your comments on “Birth and the Rh 
Factor” (Newsweek, March 10). 

Too often articles on medical subjects in 
lay magazines are sensational and arouse in 
their readers unwarranted hopes or unneces- 
sary alarm. NEWSWEEK’s reporting of medical 
news is usually, as in this case, sane and 
conservative. 

The experience with the Rh factor in one 
of the largest obstetrical hospitals in ‘the 
country may be of interest to your readers 
and perhaps reassuring to some expectant 
parents who have been frightened by loose 
talk about the Rh factor. 

Every patient admitted to the Providence 


Lying In Hospital since October 1945 has 
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up with those HOUSEHOLD* readers!” 





@ It’s idea-planned, it’s sales stimulat- 
ing, it’s HOUSEHOLD ... the No. 1 
magazine of action in the small cities 
and towns of America. More than 
2,000,000 responsive women and 
their families read each issue of House- 
hold with action aforethought ... 
translate its 175 compelling ideas into 
results .. . and in the process keep 
dealers delighted. 

No wonder a single 85-line ad in 
Household recently piled up $2,288 in 
sales for an alert advertiser. For idea- 
planned Household is indeed the ideal 
publication for selling America’s small 
cities and towns—where 41% of all 
U. S. sales are made. 


A MAGAZINE OF ACTION Hanbad 


FOR SMALL CITIES AND TOWNS 


CAPPER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 








“That's the only clerk | have who can keep 





HOUSEHOLD 
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Ever heas those words before? 
They’ve been spoken in every lan- 
guage, including Hindustani, since 
a few guys, centuries ago, first sat 
down for “a friendly little game.” 

Who invented their deck of cards 
is not recorded. (Some people give 
the Devil himself credit! ) 

But at any rate, the urge to gamble 
leads some men astray right up to 
this day. For instance — when they 
get to thinking that Lady Luck, gov- 
erness of a deck of cards, is all you 
need in a business deal. 

Then they start “playing hunches,” 
“opening blind,” pulling “bluffs.” 
And they simply discard the facts 
and figures. 


That's fatal. For facts — and fig- 
ures — are the only sound guide to 
good business plays. Furthermore, 
these figures must be accurate, im- 
partial, up-to-the-minute. So smart 
Management takes no chances. It 
draws more and more on Compt- 
ometer adding-calculating machines 
for pertinent figures, faster, at the 
lowest cost! 


The Comptometer, made only 
by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, is sold exclusively by 
its Comptometer Division, 1731 N. 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 


Comptometer 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


Cards, top to bottom: American (back 
@ of card), 1887; French, Early 19th Cen- 

tury; Spanish, 1691; Persian, 1816; 
Viennese, 1809. Cards courtesy of the United 
States Playing Card Company. 





Penetrating hard rock is easier, faster and less 
costly with the remarkable new Carboloy-Set 
4-point Jackbit for blast hole drilling all rock 
formations. Developed by Carboloy Co. and 


Turning hard 


pon NEws of Carboloy Cemented 
Carbide for the mining industry 
and others who drill blast-holes in rock! 
The new Carboloy-Set Jackbit for per- 
cussion drilling substantially increases 
footage drilled per shift, and permits 
continuous drilling with one size bit, 
heretofore impossible. 


Such performance comes from Car- 
boloy’s remarkable density and great 
shock-resistant qualities in cutting hard 
materials such as rock and metal. 


A Versatile Product 


In many fields, Carboloy* is proving 
every day its reputation among authori- 
ties as one of the ten most important 
industrial developments in the last 


decade. 
With Carboloy, industry today in 
COUIHESS operations can remove more 





Ingersoll-Rand, this new bit for percussion 
drilling lasts many times longer, shows tremen- 
dous shock-resisting abilities. Just another ac- 
complishment of the hardest metal made by man. 


rock to butter 


material at higher speeds than was once 
thought possible. 


Here’s why Carboloy Cemented Car- 
bide is so important in so many pro- 
duction uses: 

1. Carboloy commonly triples the 

output of both men and 
machines, 


2.Cuts, forms or draws the 
toughest, most abrasive mod- 
ern alloys with accuracy and 
speed previously unknown, 
and 


3. Regularly increases the quality 
of products. 


As a tool, die or wear-resistant machine 
part, Carboloy is too important to over- 


look. It's time you investigated, 


Caroloy Company, In, Detroit $2 Wich 


| CARBOLOY 


*(TRADE MARK) 


THE HARDEST 


METAL 


CEMENTED CARBIDE 


MADE BY MAN 
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had her blood tested for the Rh factor. In 
the calendar year 1946 there were 6,796 
deliveries and among these there were 833 
Rh-negative mothers. As 85 per cent of all 
fathers are Rh-positive, there were approxi- 
mately 708 babies with an Rh-negative 
mother and an Rh-positive father who 
theoretically could develop erythroblastosis. 
Of these 708 babies with Rh-negative 
mothers and Rh-positive fathers, only 24 
babies or 3.39 percent actually developed 
the disease. Of that number thirteen were 
stillborn or died—a death rate of 1.83 
per cent (18.3 in 1,000) among the babies 
with Rh-negative mothers and Rh-positive 
fathers. 

For the same year the foetal mortality for 
all babies for all causes was 3.6 per cent, 
which may be considered about the normal 
hazard incident to every pregnancy. While 
an Rh-negative reaction in a mother does 
add somewhat to the danger to her babies, 
the added danger is small .. . 


Epwarbp S. BrRACKETT, M.D. 
Curator of Records 
Providence Lying In Hospital 
Providence, R. I. 
Religion and Art 
I must commend you on your Art section 
[March 17] and on the paintings by Frank 
Nigra [Newsweek artist]. Those Biblical 
scenes by this capable artist are a revelation 
of art in its useful sense. The painting “Holy 
Family” especially had much meaning for 
me. It should for many of us, for do we not 





Art: Modern but understandable 


have a repetition of just such a scene today; 
eviction, housing shortage, and, for many of 
us, raising a family in a “Biblical stable.” Mr. 
Nigra has captured the spirit as well as the 
beauty of the subject. 


RoBERT CALDERINI 
New York City 
( I think Frank Nigra has something. Mod- 
ern, yet not incomprehensible, these pictures 


translate traditional religious experience into 


contemporary termseasy to understand a 
a daily newspaper 


Hupert H, Davipson 
Lancaster, Pa, 


@ Allow me to send you a word of con- 
gratulation for your initiative in publishing 
Frank Nigra’s drawings. They seem very 
interesting to me, and there must be a great 
number of your readers who are glad to see 
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THE LINCOLN FOR 1947... 


* A number of refinements have been made in the Lincoln motor car for 1947. 
They are new styling, new colors, new interiors. They contribute to even greater 
beauty and enjoyment... and to a character that is typically Lincoln. We suggest 
that you visit the nearest Lincoln showroom to see this new motor car for yourself, 


We are confident you will agree that more than ever— 
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DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Starts & Stope..... 


The primary function of any motor control is to prop- 
erly and safely start and stop electric motors. To this, 
the famous C-H “Vertical Contact’ design in the 
motor contro! brings trouble-free dependability. 





America’s millions of electric motors do every con- 
ceivable type of work from pumping water on farms 
to driving skillfully coordinated groups of machines 
in the most complex of industrial processes. Some 
of these motors. obviously, must be supervised and 
protected by elaborate and highly specialized con- 
trol systems. Others need only simple and relatively 
But it 


equally obvious that the performance of each motor 


inexpensive control equipment. must be 
is a vital matter regardless of its particular assign- 
ment, its size, or its cost... that 
dependable motor control is always 
a prime necessity. 


Cutler-Hammer Motor Control 


Precise speed control is vital. To this, such 
C-H engineeringachievementsas Inductive 
Time Limit 
electronic control bring practical perfection. 


CUTLER-HAMMER| 








Basic Engineering 
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, “ac Dynamic "and “Ultraflex”’ 


Protects..... 


has won such universal preference because it is the 
product of not only the most extensive specialized 


motor control experience but the most intensive basic 


engineering. Many of the outstanding examples of 


Cutler-Hammer engineering leadership improve the 
fundamental functions of motor control. Motors are 
made to start and stop dependably. Speed control is 
accurate and uniformly reliable. Overload protection 
is both precise and positive. It pays to specify 
Cutler-Hammer Motor Control and refuse all sub- 
stitutes. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
1416 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. Associate: Canadian 
Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 





A basic responsibility of motor control is to 
safeguard motors from damaging over- 
loads. To this, the famous C-H "Eutectic 
Alloy” relay brings complete reliability. 
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3 67'% SAVING IN 
TIME AND LABOR 


Acme Uni-Pak eliminates complaints, 
losses and shipping damages for 


New York washboard manufacturer 














that the religious nature of the subjects does 
not prevent recognition of interesting work 
in a secular magazine. 


C. G. PAULDING 
Managing Editor 
The Commonweal 
New York City 


@ The conventional type of religious paint- 
ing has lost all of its force and most of its 
meaning for a great many people, and 
Nigra’s work, presenting the great themes of 
religion in a modern setting, is an idea that 
the churches of today should find worth- 
while to consider seriously. 


WALTER A. MOoRISEY 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
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The Heartland 


In announcing the death of Sir Halford J. . 
Mackinder (NEwsweEek, March 17) you 
say: “He named the vast Russian-Siberian 
plain the ‘heartland’ of the world.” This 
statement is inadequate and misleading. 

Mackinder emphasized that, for the pur- 
poses of strategic rather than mere geo- 
graphic thinking, the heartland must be 
defined as including the Baltic Sea, the 
navigable Middle and Lower Danube, the 
Black Sea, Asia Minor, Armenia, Persia, 
Tibet and Mongolia. In other words the 
whole region to which, under modern con- 
ditions, sea power can be refused access. He 
further made plain that this heartland is com- 
manded by Eastern Europe. “Who rules the 
heartland commands the World Island,” i.e. 
Europe, Asia and Africa. 

His geopolitical argument was not only 
recognized by experts on world strategy as 
being of far reaching importance during 





The packing job starts with loose washboards like these. 
Under the old method a bundle of 12 washboards was 
nailed together with four 18” wood cleats, two on each 
side of the bundle. Cost was 7c for cleats, plus nails, 
per bundle. 


Efficient Acme Uni-Pak method makes a bundle of 12 © 
washboards with two straps to a bundle. Material cost ¥ 
is 244c each. ..a saving of 4%c per bundle. This type >” 
of packaging is three times as fast as the old method. V 
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world war two, but it was skillfully used in 
the education of the American Army to ex- 
plain that Germany, being in control of 
Eastern Europe, threatened to dominate the 
whole heartland and thus came dangerously 
close to ruling the world. 

Some western statesmen and a part of 
American public opinion seem to be over- 
looking the implications of the fact that, as 
a result of world war two the major portion 
of this strategic heartland is now under the 
rule of a single power. This includes Eastern 
Europe, the key to the heartland if we look 
eastwards, the key to Europe no matter how 
we look, for it remains “the geographical 
pivot of history.” Whoever holds it fulfills 
Mackinder’s first condition towards world 
rule. 


ALEXANDER JANTA 
New York City 


They Knew Him When 


I have been reading with great pleasure 
John Lardner’s interesting sport columns, and 
also the many letters to the editor concern- 
ing his writing ability. 

They all seem even more interesting to me, 
perhaps, for I feel I know him more per- 
sonally. He was attached to our unit in 
Darwin, Australia—the 147th F.A. Regiment 
from South Dakota—and while there he 
wrote many interesting dispatches. He gave 
our regiment the much-needed publicity con- 
cerning the pathetic mail situation. You see, 
when we arrived in Australia there were no 

(Continued on Page 10) 











When executives at Albenco Manu- 
facturing Incorperated became 
alarmed at the high cost of crating 
materials, labor, and an excessive 
number of shipping losses, they called 
an Acme Shipping Specialist. 


Without charge, he recommended 
changes that resulted in a 67% sav- 
ing in time and labor, a 63% saving 
in materials, and gave Albenco a 
better shipping package. 
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More savings ahead, Acme’s new 
No. 3 Steelstrapper, lightest tool 
made, now available. Magazine 
holds 100 seals. Tensions, seals, 
and cuts the strap in one opera- 
tion. Small base requires only 5- 
inch strapping surface. Two levers 
working in opposite directions give 
better balance, easier handling. 


ATME STEEL CUMPANY 
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Whether you make washboards or 
locomotive parts, Acme Shipping 
Specialists will be happy to advise 
you on your shipping problems with- 
out obligation. 


See Acme’s record in reducing 
costs and improving shipping in 
many industries. Mail the coupon 
below or write for the illustrated 
booklet, “Savings in Shipping.” 


Acme Steel Company, Dept. NW-47 
2838 Archer Avenue 
Chicago 8, Illinois 
Please send me a copy of your case his- 


5 tory booklet, “SAVINGS IN SHIPPING.” 
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ACME STEEL CO. 
CHICAGO 
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HAPPY (Prof.) HOLIDAY says: 


Students! What do folks on a holiday ay 


have in common? 


Imagine for a moment that you're on a 
holiday — you’re physically relaxed yet mentally 
alert, keenly observant ... you’re in a receptive 
mood ...open and responsive to suggestion. Feels 
pretty good, doesn’t it? That, students, is pretty 
much how it feels when you read Holiday — the 
magazine that’s in a class by itself. 

Yes, whether you’re on a holiday or reading 
Holiday, it’s Holiday time...a time when life is 
stimulating and exciting. It’s a time when families 
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are on the lookout for vital new ideas. It’s the time 
when they are most relaxed, receptive, responsive. 

Every month it’s Holiday time in the homes of 
over 600,000 smart families (750,000 plus come 
Sept.). Every month it’s Holiday time for smart 
advertisers, too. For, at last, between the covers of 
one magazine, they can reach the great HOLIDAY 
market—the only market that’s relaxed, receptive, 
responsive. Remember — it’s the new market today, 
and it’s exclusive with Holiday! 


The new market today is 


—...and folk 


To learn the answer... 


Know the 3Rs of 
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- : ToKnow TheWorld 


it's the thrill of new Leeda new peoples, 
new ideas! It tells about gay and colorful 
places over the world! But more than thot, 
Holiday is penetrating and authentic—helps 
you to know the world better, so that you 
may choose more wisely the places you'll 
go, the clothes you'll wear, the things you'll 
take. In shart, Holiday covers the world of 
men and a world of things! For example: 
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The April issue of Holiday takes you on 
another international junket— this time to 
Bermuda, the British isle of peace and 
plenty, where folks don't hurry or worry, 
fret or sweat... and live much longer. 





HE DIDN’T 
KNOW HIS 3 R'S ‘ 
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Next stop is Limerick, Eire, a bit of sod in 
the old country that is short of shillelaghs 
and fong on characters. Again, Holiday 
helps you to know and understand other 
people in other parts of the world. 


























yer ond. Huck Finn. Thus, Holiday 
it horizons of information and 
ss 3th 


A CURTIS PUBLICATION 
Independence Squore, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 























From Limerick to Hannibal (Mo., that is) is 
4 a long jump, but Holiday takes it in stride. 
° 2 You'll love Mark Twain's home town and 
; exclusive with O 1 a ’ : thrill agoin to the udturteres of Tom 














Calling the Caboose 


on a Santa Fe Freight Train 


Radio Telephone Communication helps eliminate delays 
in shipping freight 

















During the war, an ultra-high fre- 
quency 2-way radio system enabled 
a pilot to communicate with his base 
or aircraft carrier. 

This same type radio system is 
being installed on Santa Fe freight 
trains to provide a means of direct 
voice Communication between engi- 
neer in cab and conductor in caboose, 
and between yardmaster and switch- 
ing crews. 


Better Service 


It means more expeditious handling 
of trains. Conductors can give “emer- 
gency stop orders” without setting 
of the emergency brakes and the risk 





THE ENGINEER IN HIS CAB has 
a dual check—vocal and visual 
—on his instructions. Radio equip- 
ment includes a telephone hand- 
set, loudspeaker, low-powered 
transmitter, receiver and power 
supply in both cab and caboose. 


of a break-in-two of the train and 
resultant delay. 

For instance, a stop to check a sus- 
pected “hot box” or other defect 
needing attention can be handled in 
three to five minutes instead of twenty 
to thirty minutes. 


Another Reason for 
“Santa Fe—all the way” 


This is only one of the many im- 
provements Santa Fe is installing to 
expedite yard service and freight 
handling. It’s another reason for 
“Santa Fe—all the way” that is help- 
ing to provide better “on-time” han- 
dling of your freight shipments. 


THE FREIGHT CONDUCTOR: IN 
THE CABOOSE calls the engineer 
in the cab. Transmission in all 
weather over desert and moun- 
tains and under bridges and 
power lines is highly satisfactory. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the West and Southwest 











(Continued from Page 7) 
other ships coming. We had left the States 
before Pearl Harbor and because of the 
sneak attack along with an effective blockade. 
we were kept from entering the Philippines. 
Thus we diverted our course to Australia. 

When Lardner arrived, together with H. R. 
Knickerbocker and others, we hadn’t received 
mail for four months. As a result of their 
efforts, and those of our own colonel, Leslic 
Jensen, a former governor of South Dakota. 
we received our much-longed-for mail. 

Also Mr. Lardner wrote a little ode com- 
memorating our plight. He wrote it to the 
tune of “Red Sails in the Sunset.” and 
appropriately named it “Red Dust of Dar- 
win.” I still have the original scratched in 
his able hand. 

Josern K. Rem 
Stanford University. Calif. 
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“... Set Forth Good Wine” 

I am wondering how the ministers who 
protested the cover picture of Feb. 24 recon- 
cile themselves to the beginning of miracles 
in Cana of Galilee as told in Chapter II, 
verses | to Il, of the Gospel according to 
St. John;* or have they deleted this episode 
from the Bible? 


E. A. Monroe 


Fldridge, Mo, 





Culver 


“The Last Supper” .. . with wine 


@ To the outraged clerics whose thin com- 
plaints anent the “liquor ad effect” of prima 
donnas actually about their operatic business 
—I wish to caution them, just in case they 
may have overlooked some pictures which 
may very likely be around their churches, 
Sunday schools, parish houses, their own and 
parishioners homes—pictures depicting the 
“Last Supper” in which there would be a 
cup of wine. Better remove those pictures, 
for according to their indicated lack of com- 
prehension, these clerics and their flocks, 
especially the children, might believe that 
the Lord approved of a good drink, wine 
(which, of course, He did). If it's all right 
to use as a symbol in the Christian religion 
then surely it is good enough too for an 
opera “toast” scene. 
Epovarp pu MAURIER 
Schoharie, N. Y. 





*Changing water into wine. 
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This, too, is FLORIDA ... Florida is 
growing. Business and industry are finding real 
opportunities in The Sunshine State today. 
Florida’s mild climate provides ideal conditions 
for peak production every month of the year. 
Taxes are sensible, communities cooperative. 
Check these, and other favorable factors, while 
youre vacationing this summer. There’s a sunnier 


future in Florida for you and your business. 





THE SUNSHINE STATE 








This is FLORIDA... 
where every member of your 
family can have more fun this 
summer under bright, blue 
skies. Play on safe beaches. 
Enjoy a world of water sports, 
salt-water bathing, and 
swimming in Florida’s springs 
and lakes. Have fun fishing, 
boating, golfing, sightseeing. 
Cooling Atlantic and Gulf 
breezes air condition Florida 
all summer. With special 
summer rates in effect in many 
places, you can treat your 
whole family to a healthful, 
fun-filled holiday and keep 
within your vacation budget. 


Plan your Florida trip now. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! | 
(Please print name and address clearly) l 
State of Floride, 503 Commission Building 

Tallahassee, Florida | 
Please send me colorful Florida booklet. | 
Name. : 
Street and No | 
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AT HOME IN HIGH PLACES! 
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(With that State Street accent) 


@ Wherever men travel the airlines, The AIR 
CRUISER by Mallory is top favorite. In brim 
widths to suit every taste, in a wide selection 
of new spring colors, it’s “tops” for airlines travel. 

That’s only natural, for The AIR CRUISER is de- 
signed expressly for air travelers. It’s a light- 
weight, comfortable, companionable hat that 
keeps its smooth good looks through the rough: 
est going. And because of Mallory’s exclusive 
Cravenette process, its streamlined style is 
showerproofed. 

Your Mallory dealer will gladly help you choose 
The AIR CRUISER in the color and brim that 


adds the most to your good appearance. 


STYLE LEADERS FOR 130 YEARS 


h, 7 | a, y) f 
flee 
by MALLORY 


IT'S “TOPS” ACROSS THE CONTINENT! 


“Here in the East,” reports Sabina Joswick, 
United Air Lines stewardess, ‘our best-dressed 
passengers prefer The AIR CRUISER with a 
medium-narrow brim, That rich tan ‘oak’ 


color is ‘tops’! 


Says Elaine Lund, pretty hostess for North: 
west Airlines, “Out in Chicago The AIR 


CRUISER that catches my eye is that soft 
green ‘willow’ color, with a medium brim.” 


“Down ‘round New Orleans way,” skyways 
stewardess Johnnie Ray, of National Air- 
iines, reports, ‘we like to see our men wear- 
ing The AIR CRUISER with a right wide 
brim...and in that stunning ‘cameo’ color.” 


“Out on the sunny West Coast,” TWA stew- 
ardess Barbara Kent confides, ‘the best- 


dressed men I see choose The AIR CRUISER 
with a medium-wide brim... and usually in 
that cool ‘sky gray’ color.” 
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PROJECTS, NEW AND OLD: We hope 
reader reaction to the report on the for- 
eign trade problem (page 72) will be as 
my as that A 

which greeted 
cowmened last aM 
Special Projects ar- 
ticle, on the world 
money tangle, in 
the Feb. 10 issue. 
Enthusiastic re- 
sponse to that one 
predominated among bank presidents and 
among economics professors, who re- 
quested thousands of copies for student 





use at Columbia University, Hunter Col- 
lege, the University of Denver, and so on. 
And Loren Carroll, Paris bureau chief, 
reports that the story made a big splash 
among French readers of NEWSWEEK'S 
Paris edition. They told him that the 
combination of copy and charts enabled 


them for the first time “to see through 
the confusion in international money.” 


CURTAIN CAMPAIGN: Samuel Shaffer 
of Newsweexs Washington bureau 
played no small part in the State Depart- 
ment’s decision last week to lift the “se- 
crecy” tab from its Black Book on Greece 


and Turkey, After the open hearing be- 
fore the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee on the Greco-Turkish loan, State De- 
partment officials presented copies of the 
Black Book to each committee member. 
Nearly every page bore the word “secret.” 

Insisting the press should also have 
access to the information, Shaffer started 
a one-man campaign to lift the iron cur- 
tain on American foreign policy. Button- 
holing committee members, he argued 
that the information should be given to 
their constituents as well as to their col- 
leagues in the House, who were appar- 
ently expected to approve a $400,000,000 


loan without knowing essential facts. The 
campaign worked. The same afternoon 
the committee met in closed session and 
came out demanding the State Depart- 
ment remove the secrecy classification. It 
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Doctrine.” For the story of Vandenberg’s 
important role (page 23), NEWwSWEEK’s 
Washington bureau systematically col- 
lected first hand material from the sen- 
ator, his associates, his friends, and his 
critics (photo by O. C. Sweet). 
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Do you believe 


in THRIFT ? 


“Tma regular Scotsman for thrift. I never throw away 
anything I can use again. 

“Every year I salvage millions and millions of pounds 
of metal from what you might call junk. 

“T collect all the old telephone equipment, wire and 
cable no longer useful to the Bell System .. . and all the 
machine scrap, turnings and rejected parts from the fac- 
tories where I make Bell Telephone equipment. 


MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... 


of supplies of all of telephone of telephone 
cpparatus and central office 


of 43,000 varieties 
of telephone kinds for telephone 
opporotus. companies. 











supplies. 





| 








equipment. 
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“T turn this scrap metal into bars and billets of refined 
metals and alloys out of which I make new telephone 
equipment. I salvage rubber, textiles and paper, too... 
and anything I can’t use again, I sell. Nothing is wasted. 

“My thriftiness, as supply unit of the Bell System, is 


one reason why you get telephone service . . . the world’s 
best . . . at the lowest possible cost. 


“Remember my name. It’s Western Electric.” 
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What's Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow s 





Capital Straws 


Pads of Senator Taft won't be 
surprised if he makes an important switch 
soon in his thinking on foreign policy. 
He’s described as going through a sin- 
cere “soul searching,” and GOP col- 
leagues predict he’s about prepared to 
bring his international views into line 
with Senator Vandenberg’s . . . President 
Truman probably will veto the 20-30 
income-tax reduction bill if it passes the 
Senate in anything like its present form. 
He doesn’t like the across-the-board cuts 
... Vandenberg has suggested informal- 
ly to State Department officials that it 
“might save time” if the name of the man 
selected to head the U.S. recovery mis- 
sion to Greece were first “cleared” with 
his Senate committee. 


Vice Presidential Parley 

With Truman campaigning for reelec- 
tion, a group of Congressional Democrats 
met in secret session a few days ago to 
talk over Vice Presidential possibilities. 
The talk centered on Senator Tydings of 
Maryland, Navy Secretary Forrestal, and 
Senator Lucas of Illinois. The group also 
discussed plans for reorganizing the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee. 


State’s Labor Chief Out 
Otis E. Mulliken, chief of the State 


Department’s Division of International 
Labor, Social, and Health Affairs, has 
been ordered to hand in his resignation 
by Acting Secretary Acheson. Mulliken 
believes this is because of his close 
association with U.S. labor leaders and 
he intends to enlist their support in 
fighting the order. The State Depart- 
ment charges inefficiency and refuses to 
comment on the loyalty aspects of the 
case. 


National Notes 


Final planning of the reconditioning 
and modernization of the Capitol’s House 
and Senate chambers is being delayed 
because contractors don’t want the job. 
Only one bid has been made on the 
$1,400,000 project, and it’s above the 
authorized figure . . . Labor Secretary 
Schwellenbach is determined to brave 
Republican wrath by keeping Concilia- 
tion Director Edgar L. Warren on the 


payroll, despite House action to cut him 
off along with 100 aides. If Warren’s job 
is abolished, Schwellenbach plans to give 
him another title . . . James B. Carey, 
right-wing CIO secretary, is facing a 
serious union political fight as a result of 
a growing propaganda barrage and per- 
sonal sniping from left-wing CIO quar- 
ters... The Navy will send representa- 
tives to the American Medical Associa- 
tion convention in June for a discussion 
of atom-bomb countermeasures. 


Credits for Poland 

Despite the general policy of with- 
holding financial aid to Communist- 
dominated countries, new U.S. credits 
may be given to Poland. Some American 
experts argue that Western Europe can- 
not recover without Polish coal and that 
the granting of U.S. credits in exchange 
for Polish coal may be the lesser of two 
evils. 


Radioactive Ships 

Although the Navy has generally 
hushed it up, many of its Bikini target 
ships are still radioactive, nine months 
after the test. Two battleships, two 
cruisers, and an aircraft carrier soon will 
be towed from Kwajalein to Pearl Harbor, 
San Francisco, and Seattle to join other 
“hot” ships. They have to be towed be- 
cause they're too radioactive to put regu- 
lar crews aboard. 


Criticism of UN Head 

Dissatisfaction with the performance of 
Trygve Lie as Secretary General of the 
United Nations is growing both in Wash- 
ington and New York. Lie is personally 
liked but many diplomats think he is too 
much influenced by Arkady Soboleff, his 
Russian deputy. Lie’s conversation and 
official acts lean toward the Soviet point 
of view. During his recent visit to Wash- 
ington some of the people he talked with 
thought his expressions of partisanship 
bordered on serious indiscretion. 
Trivia 

Harking back to the phrase, “Martin, 
Barton, and Fish,” coined by F.D.R. 
during the 1940 campaign to taunt the 
Republican leadership, Ways and Means 
Chairman Knutson made one of his own 
during the debate on the tax bill. He 
labeled the three principal opponents 
“that great firm of tax experts—Engel, 
Dingell, and Gore” . . . During the un- 
certain spring weather, a group of em- 
ployes in Washington Weather Bureau 
headquarters are showing their skepti- 


cism about the forecasts by running a pool 
on the weather . . . Smoking isn’t per- 
mitted in the Senate chamber, but there 
is nothing to stop the Senators from 
chewing cigars. However, only William 
Langer of North Dakota chews his with 
the cellophane still on. 


corr 


Trends Abroad 





al 


E pect the early resignation of Greek 
Foreign Minister Tsaldaris. His retire- 
ment will foreshadow a series of Greek 
Cabinet changes which will be insisted 
upon as a condition of U.S. aid... The 
governing Norwegian Labor party is 
shelving for the present its socialization 
policy. Its leaders believe that reconstruc- 
tion of the war-devastated country must 
come first . . . Bolivia has rejected Argen- 
tina’s firm demands for economic conces- 
sions and is making counterproposals 
which are certain to be rejected by the 
Argentines . . . Indian officials are con- 
sidering steps to prevent foreign exploita- 
tion of deposits of atomic ores recently 
discovered in India. 


Balkan Unrest 

Diplomatic reports from Bulgaria 
stress the growth of unrest among the 
population since Truman’s Greek-Turkish 
aid speech, Peasants are refusing to de- 
liver their produce and in some districts 
have openly rebelled against the authori- 
ties. Wealthier farmers, fearing ultimate 
extinction as Kulaks, are forming under- 
ground resistance organizations. A similar 
situation, though on a smaller scale, is 
believed to prevail in Rumania. 


What Stalin Told Bidault 

According to reliable reports from 
Moscow, the Bidault-Stalin interview 
ended in a complete fiasco. Stalin casti- 
gated Foreign Minister Bidault for 
France’s unilateral action in the Saar but 
added that Russia might overlook it in 
exchange for French support of Russian 
and Polish demands on Germany. All 
Bidault agreed to do was to think the 
matter over. 


Stalin’s Advice to Czechs 

The recent Polish-Czech alliance was 
signed only after Premier Gottwald of 
Czechoslovakia was ordered to have it 
done by Stalin himself. The Czech pre- 
mier’s original plan was to make an alli- 
ance with France first, but Stalin con- 
vinced him that the formation of a 
united Slav bloc prior to the Moscow 
conference was more important. Inci- 
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dentally, Czech Foreign Minister Masaryk 
claims to have Stalin’s promise that the 
disputed territory of Teschen will remain 
with Czechoslovakia in spite of Polish 
counterclaims. 


British Smuggling 


British customs officials are quietly 
organizing an elaborate network of 
coastal patrols in preparation for an ex- 
pected boom in smuggling this summer. 
Reasons for their fears: (1) the growing 
demand for scarce luxury goods, (2) sale 
by the Admiralty of many small, fast craft 
to private owners, (3) the large number 
of navy-trained men bored with peace- 
time jobs and ready for adventure. 


Coordinating German Economy 

The progress being made in the eco- 
nomic coordination of the U.S. and Brit- 
ish zones in Germany is beginning to 
show good effects. Typical example: A 
critical shortage of natural rubber in the 
U.S. zone recently forced a large tire 
factory in Bavaria to shut down. The 
shortage was relieved and the plant re- 
opened after the British made available 
500 tons of crude rubber from their zone. 
Coordination of the two areas also has 
resulted in more efficient use of railway 
cars, thereby easing critical shortages in 
both zones. Postal and telegraphic serv- 
ices between the two zones have recently 
been increased. 


Emperor Hirohito’s Future 


Speculation about the possible abdica- 
tion of Emperor Hirohito again is grow- 
ing in Tokyo. Younger, more Western- 
ized Japanese, including some former 
and present members of the ‘royal im- 
perial household, are inclined to believe 
the Emperor should step down when the 
constitution becomes effective on May 3. 
A middle group views abdication as 
obligatory if the war trials result in the 
execution of imperial advisers but feels 
action should be postponed until the 
verdict. The old guard opposes the whole 
idea of abdication. 


Argentina’s Coal Pinch 

Argentina’s scant fuel supplies are 
being quietly concentrated behind Presi- 
dent Peron’s “Five-Year Plan” to foster 
industrialization, leaving a bare mini- 
mum available for ordinary civilian uses. 
No appeals for “patriotic sacrifice” have 
yet been made, but recent decrees pro- 
vide that (1) Argentina will remain on 
summer time throughout the coming 
winter and (2) government offices will 
be open for only six hours “to achieve 
maximum conservation of imported coal.” 
With official approval apartment build- 
ings now supply heat and hot water only 
six hours a day. 


Foreign Notes 

Ex-King Zog of Albania is having 
financial difficulties. He’s living in Egypt, 
where he has the help of King Farouk, 


who had some Albanian ancestors .. . 
Hundreds of Russian informers are being 
picked up in the British zone of Germany 


and their MVD papers confiscated. Al- 


most all have turned out upon examina- 
tion to be Germans who were prisoners 
of war in Russia . . . Rome engineers fear 
that underground streams may cause the 
collapse of the fifteenth-century Vatican 
Palace, where the Pope lives. The ap- 
earance of cracks in the Vatican’s 21- 
oot thick wall led to examination of the 
foundations of the older buildings . . . 
Belgium’s Prince Regent may make a 
state visit to Washington in the fall. The 
Belgian Government is planning an ex- 
tensive tour to popularize Prince Charles 
abroad . . . The Japanese Broadcasting 
Corp.’s radio course in English conversa- 


tion now has an estimated audience of 
2,000,000. 





Foreman’s Union Delay 


Despite the recent Supreme Court 
decision giving foremen the right to or- 
ganize under the Wagner Act, the Fore- 
man’s Association of America will launch 
only a limited organizing campaign. The 
FAA’s treasury is low, and also the union 
wants to avoid goading Congress into ac- 
tion removing foremen from the protec- 
tion of the act. 


Split Over Power Development 


A serious challenge to the House GOP 
leaders’ economy program is brewing 
among Western Republicans over the In- 
terior Department appropriation _ bill. 
Representative Stockman of Oregon, Re- 
publican member of the subcommittee 
handling the bill, has turned on GOP 
leaders who want to trim appropriations 
for power, irrigation, and reclamation 
projects. His stand threatens Republican 
control of the subcommittee and presages 
a sharp split in Republican ranks when 
the appropriation measure goes to the 
floor for debate. Most congressmen from 
Western states are already actively button- 
holing Appropriations Committee mem- 
bers to save projects in their states and 
head off a threatened 50% cut in Interior 
Department funds. 


Aviation Notes 

General Yates, AAF weather expert, is 
in the doghouse at Washington for let- 
ting out the top secret of daily B-29 
flights over the North Pole. Flights ac- 
tually have been going on for several 
months and the press had been asked to 
keep them quiet . . . Boeing Aircraft will 
soon unveil a new jet-powered bomber 
. .. U.S. aviation and ordnance special- 
ists are pushing work on newly designed 
V-2s and hope to start shooting them off 
by the end of summer. They’re being 
built to improve on the accuracy of the 
German weapons . . . More and more 
AAF operations are being concentrated 
near big infantry posts to speed the evolu- 
tion of air-borne units . . . Sweden is de- 


veloping a new jet-propelled fighter 
plane to fly at an estimated 630 miles 
an hour, 


Business Footnotes 


Price competition in tires is already de- 
veloping. In some large cities dealers are 
giving fleet and truck operators a good 
share of their discounts and are, in turn, 
receiving a 10% cut from manufacturers 
. ... Oil-industry spokesmen anticipate 
difficulties in meeting needs for heating 
oil next winter. Demands for all pe- 
troleum products are expected to be up 
26% trom 1941, about equal to current 
refining capacity but exceeding distribu- 
tion capacity . . . Rising costs of painting, 
decorating, and dry cleaning are stepping 
up the use of easy-to-clean plastic materi- 
als for wall and floor coverings, draperies, 
and furniture upholstering. 





Movie Lines 


Bea ‘Lillie, the British comedienne, 
will make one of her infrequent appear- 
ances in an American film with a leading 
role in the Eddie Golden production of 
“Texas, Heaven, and Brooklyn,” formerly 
titled “Eddie and the Archangel Mike” 
.. . The Greek crisis has stirred several 
Hollywood studios into hot bidding for 
a new novel, “The Athens Express,” writ- 
ten about the Greek situation by a U.S. 
newspaperman in London who uses a 
pen name .. . Fred Kelly, brother of 
the dancing star Gene, is being tested 
for the role of the hoofer in the Cagney 
production of Saroyan’s “The Time of 
Your Life.” 


Radio Notes 


Jimmy Stewart may star on a radio net- 
work series next fall. The show would be 
based on a small-town situation story sim- 
ilar to that of his film, “It’s a Wonderful 
Life” . . . Edgar Bergen has his choice 
of a dozen new sponsors, but he'll prob- 
ably stay with Standard Brands if the 
company will give a repeat broadcast for 
the West Coast to aid his listener rating 
. . . The wartime audience participation 
show, “Blind Date,” may return with 


Claudia Morgan as mistress of ceremonies. 


College undergraduates will try to talk 
themselves into dates, as the GI’s did in 
the original show. 


Book Notes 


Col. Robert S. Allen’s “Our Fair City,” 
which includes a blistering attack on the 
Memphis administration, will be mailed 
on request to Memphis buyers in a plain 
wrapper. Vanguard, the publisher, is ad- 
vertising the offer in a Memphis newspa- 
per because of its belief that local political 
pressure accounts for slow sales in the 
city. The book is a best seller in each of 
the sixteen other cities it studies ... 
Somerset Maugham’s new collection of 
short stories, which will be published this 
summer by Doubleday, will be called 
“Creatures of Circumstance.” 
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Profits and wages are the same thing 


\X JAGES are what a man gets for working. 


Profits are what money gets for working. 


A man wouldn’t work for nothing. Why should 
money? If you save $500 and put it into a filling 
station or government bonds or General Electric 
stock, you expect your savings to earn “wages” for 
you, don’t you? 

It ts the hope of profit that induced you to risk 
your money where you did. The higher the rate of 
profit in an industry, the more people who will in- 


vest their savings in companies who are part of 
that industry. 


The more money invested in an industry, the more 
factories and machinery it can buy, and the more 





jobs it offers so long as that invested money earns 
a profit. 

When profits stop, you and millions like you 
refuse to risk your savings any longer in that indus- 
try, progress and development in it stop, and pro- 
duction and jobs go down. 

Therefore, if you want a return on your savings, 
you’d better be sure American corporations make 
a profit. But even more that that—if you want an 
automobile or a job in an automobile factory, you’d 
better be sure the automobile builder makes a profit, 
or investment will leave the industry and you'll 
eventually be out of a job and a car. 

That isn’t Big Business at work. It’s people 
like you and me being sensible with our savings. 


WARNER 


& 
SWASEY 


WY Ko cod ob b oK=¥N Kole) C=) 


Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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National income is running so high—so far exceeding expecta- 
tions—that it is upsetting Truman’s fiscal calculations and af- 
fecting Republican plans in Congress. 


A record-breaking $175,000,000,000 national income is pre- 
dicted for 1947 if business and industrial activity holds its 
present pace. This compares with the outside estimate of 
$165,000,000,000 accepted up to now both by the Administra- 
tion and Congress. 


Federal tax collections would jump from about $39,000,000,000 
to as much as $42,000,000,000, under present revenue laws, if 
national income increased $10,000,000,000. Even under the 


Knutson bill, collections would amount to between $37,000,- 
000,000 and $38,000,000,000. 


This possible bonus in revenues is taking some of the fight out 
of the Democratic opposition to tax reductions at this session. 


A Treasury surplus of $2,000,000,000 to $3,000,000,000 at the 
end of the current fiscal year, June 30, is now forecast by 
Treasury experts. Last January Truman predicted a $2,300,- 
000,000 operating deficit. 


Uncertainty about price behavior is a dark cloud hanging over 
this rosy picture, however. If prices break sharply next fall and 
production falls off, national income and revenues will suffer 
in proportion. 


An intensive publicity campaign against high prices is planned 
by the Administration in the hope of persuading business to 
make voluntary cuts now and thus forestall a bad break later. 
This campaign wil] be keyed by a report from the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers. 


What Truman wants is more reductions of the kind made by 
Ford and Harvester, particularly in basic industries like steel. 


A new wage pattern following the design of the Big Four 
rubber contract now is considered possible. This contract pro- 
vides for an 114-cent hour wage increase but specifies that in- 
dustry must absorb the added costs without raising prices. 


Administration economists hope the steel, automobile and 
electrical industries, in which wage negotiations are now pro- 
ceeding, will not only absorb any wage increases, as rubber did, 
bit enough additional cost to allow for price cuts too. 


Organized labor seems disposed to accept moderate wage in- 
creases. However, rank and file revolts against temperate lead- 
ership are likely if prices continue to rise. 

e 


A labor bill with so many teeth that it would force radical 
changes in trade union practice is being drafted by the House. 
Its sponsors don’t expect the Senate to accept it. They do ex- 
pect it to put them in a strong bargaining position. 


What the House bill would outlaw: industry-wide bargaining 
and strikes, closed shop, jurisdictional strikes, secondary boy- 
cotts, mass picketing, wildcat strikes, political contributions by 
unions, strikes against the government, and featherbedding. 


Penalties for violation would include denial of rights under the 
Wagner Act, fines and imprisonment in some cases, and govern- 


ment seizure and operation of whole industries to break na- 
tionwide strikes. 


A section authorizing dismissal of “subversives” by private em- 
ployers also is in process of drafting. 


Schwellenbach’s proposal to outlaw the Communist party is 
getting nowhere. It hasn’t a chance. However, there may be 
legislation requiring the CP to publish lists of contributors and 
dues payers. . 
Perjury and contempt charges will be pressed against several 
left-wing labor leaders by the House Labor Committee 


" meanwhile. 


A stopgap RFC loan of $100,000,000 to Greece will be op- 
posed by Congressional leaders. They think such a loan might 
postpone action on Truman’s $400,000,000 program and play 
into the hands of the opposition. 


A public housing bill will be passed by the Senate but there is 
slight chance for it in the House at this session. 


Economy is the most telling argument against the legislation, 
which will follow in its general outlines the old Wagner-Ellen- 
der-Taft bill. An effective real-estate lobby is making the most 
of this argument in the House. , 


Repeal of the Patman Act, the law on which the Wyatt vet- 
erans’ housing program was based, is likely before the end of 
the session. This means that remaining controls on building ma- 
terials will be abandoned about mid-summer. 


Rent control legislation is still in a formative stage. Outright 
decontrol of new construction and gradual decontrol of present 
building over the next year are probable. 


Export-Import Bank loans to Germany and Japan to revive 
their light industries and develop export markets are being dis- 
cussed between Administration and Congressional leaders, 


Reserve Corps and National Guard recruiting drives are 
planned by the armed services. All are now under strength, par- 
ticularly in enlisted categories. 


P rospects for deep budget cuts are fading. In appropriations 
already approved by the House for the Post Office, Treasury, 
and Labor Departments, and the Federal Security Agency, re- 
ductions have amounted to $975,000,000 but this figure shrinks 
to $125,000,000 when purely bookkeeping economies—like the 
elimination of $800,000,000 for tax refunds—are discounted. 


At the present rate over-all savings won't approach the 
$4,500,000,000 to $6,000,000,000 economies the Senate and 
House are shooting at. 


Public works appropriations still coming up will offer more 
fertile pastures for the economizers. But 80% of the appropria- 
tions still to be made are for Army, Navy, and veterans, an area 
in which Congress is becoming increasingly reluctant to cut 
deeply. 























Sake your sales 


IN THIS PRACTICAL 4-PASSENGER PLANE or 


ri) ra Red 0m ro Head foom 36° 
Aa) a, 


Plenty of room...a cruising speed of 150 MPH...a nonstop 
range of more than 500 miles! You get them all in the 
all-metal Navion. Here’s practical, all-purpose 


transportation for salesmen and executives alike. 





A single Navion or a fleet of them means time and 

. USEFUL, FLEXIBLE CAPACITY. The sound-proofed, 
money saved. This bigger plane offers penny- luxuriously appointed cabin can be quickly con- 
- verted for cargo hauling. With seats removed, pilot 
. alone can fly with 645 lbs. of cargo in 55 cubic feet 
gear and other features make the Navion j@ _—_ of easily-loaded space. 


per-seat-mile performance...and tricycle 





easy to fly even for beginners. CAA 
Approved Type Certificate No. 782. 





For illustrated brochure and name 
of dealer near you, write Dept. N-12, 
North American Aviation, Inc., 
Municipal Airport, 

Los Angeles 45, California, 

















Iwo ways to measure hidden value 
when you buy Fluorescent Lamps 


— 


ONE WAY would be to hire yourself a private 
“brain trust” composed of scientists who could 
design, build and operate a modern lamp re- 
search laboratory completely equipped with 
special devices like this base torsion tester. Gen- 


eral [:lectrie technicians use it to produce a care- 
fully measured “twist of the wrist” to check the 


mechanical strength of G-E fluorescent lamp 
bases and pins Perhaps your budget could 
absorb the cost of this one device. But the catch 
is you'd need expensive equipment and talent 
to make hundreds of other tests, too. Obviously, 
that would be a wasteful venture—since General 
Klectric already does all this. So to get your 
full measure of lamp value, just... 











INSIST ON THE 36) MONOGRAM 


whenever you buy fluorescent lamps for use in 
store, office, factory or home. *Y ou can look to 


General Hlectric for the latest improvements 
in lamps, because G-E Lamp research works 


constantly with a single objective—to make 
G-E lamps Stay Brighter Longer. 


FREE! Write General Electric, Div. 166-N4-7, Nela Park, 
Cleveland 12, Ohio, for your free copy of new booklet of 


facts and figures about fluorescent lamps. 


G-E LAMPS 
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Un-American Activities heard an ominous 
charge: If Russia marched against the 





democracies, the United States would 





REDS: Not Bombs but a Fifth Column 


The Department of Justice arrested 53 
Marxist-minded aliens and held them for 
deportation. A Hammond, Ind., jury, after 
two minutes of deliberation, acquitted one 
Frank Petroni for killing an alien radical 
who had yelled: “To hell with*the U. S.” 
In a nationwide Federal campaign to ap- 
prehend those advocating the overthrow 
of government by force and _ violence, 
more than 200 Reds were arrested in New 
York State alone. 

The year was 1919 and the Great Red 
Drive was under way. Eugene V. Debs, 
an ardent admirer of Lenin, went to pris- 
on. Rep. Victor L. Berger, Milwaukee 


radical, was convicted of sedition and was 


find itself bedeviled at home by a fifth 
column far more powerful than any Hit- 
ler ever had—the Communist party, 
U.S.A. 

The warning came first on Monday, 
March 24, from William C. Bullitt, for- 
mer United States ambassador to Mos- 
cow. The tall and icily erect ex-diplomat 
testified for more than two hours, with- 
out notes, pausing only to sip a glass of 
water and to ask whether he could 
smoke. His pretty daughter Anne, trim in 
a black suit and with a page-boy bob, 
sat beside him all the while, listening 
pensively. 

Up front were two Communist news- 
papermen, one from the Russian news 
agency Tass, the other from The New 


York Daily Worker. They scribbled furi- 


Known now as Communists, they had 
infiltrated key labor unions, particularly 
those in transportation, communications, 
and heavy industries, had gained jobs in 
the Federal government itself, and even 
held elective offices. Their influence could 
be felt in the nation’s education system, 
its press, its radio, in fact, in all public- 
opinion media, even churches. They had 
long ago discovered that a skillful fifth 
column was worth an acre of outmoded 
dynamite bombs. 

If the Marxists had revised their tech- 
niques, so had the American people. 
The 1919 note of hysteria was missing. 


The raids on radical headquarters, the 

















Lambert—Chicago Sun 


unseated by the House. At Weirton, 
W.Va., 118 alien steel strikers were 
forced to kiss the flag. Gov. Alfred E. 
Smith signed a bill forbidding display 
of red flags in New York. 


Marxists of the day had a particular at- 
tachment to bombs, The homes of Attor- 


ney General A. Mitchell Palmer, Mayor 


H. L. Davis of Cleveland, Justice Albert 
F. Hayden of Roxbury, Mass., and Judge 
C. C. Nott of New York City were all 
dynamited. Post Office officials discov- 
ered 34 bombs in the mail addressed to 
members of the Supreme Court, the Cab- 
inet, and other high officials. The national 
excitement verged on hysteria. 

Last week, a second great anti-Com- 
munist drive was under way. But there 
were differences to be noted, Where in 


the postwar years of 1919 and the early 
'20s, the Marxists had been a weird as- 
sortment of Industrial Workers of the 
World (“wobblies”), revolutionary So- 
cialists, and Bolshevik sympathizers, they 
were now a highly organized compact 
group that had long since outgrown the 
bomb terror technique. 


a ee — 
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mass deportations that followed the first 
world war, were not in evidence, In- 
stead the government was sponsoring 
what amounted to a campaign of educa- 
tion. If Americans had been as much mys- 


tified as alarmed by the bombs of a 
quarter of a century ago, they had now 


outgrown their naiveté, Hitler's fifth- 


column technique was all too fresh not 


to recognize its parallel in Communists 
of 1947. 


ously, stopping occasionally to exchange 
a wry grimace as Bullitt declared: 

@ The Russians are building fifth col- 
umns in strategic positions all over the 
world in preparation for an ultimate at- 


tack on the United States, 


( Their fifth column in this country is 


the Communist party. All American Com- 
munists, without exception, are potential 
traitors, members of Russia’s conspiracy 
to commit “mass murder.” 
The Un-Americans 

Adolf Hitler was a hard schoolmaster, 
but what he taught, he taught well. The 
complacent laughed at his fifth columns, 
calling them crackpots. Then, Hitler 
swept into Norway almost without firing 
a shot; the impregnable Maginot Line 
melted before him and the vaunted 
French Army fell apart. The complacent 


learned the lesson in concentration 
camps: A nation rotted from within by 
a fifth column could not defend itself 
against an enemy without. 

Last week, the House Committee on 


€ Communism is nothing more than 
“Red Fascism.” 

€ Stalin will abandon his plans for world 
conquest only if the United States tells 
him to—“and means it.” 


The Obstructionists; Two days 
later, J. Edgar Hoover, director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, added 
details. The Communist fifth column, he 
said, “is far better organized than were 
the Nazis in countries occupied prior to 
their capitulation. 

“They are seeking to weaken America 
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just as they did in their era of obstruction 
when they were aligned with the Nazis.” 

Like Bullitt, Hoover insisted the Com- 
munists were merely “Red _ Fascists.” 
Numerically, he asserted, they were not 
very important. There were only 30,000 
enrolled party members in New York 
State, 8,553 in California, 6,500 in Illi- 
nois, 3,838 in Ohio, 3,654 in Oregon, 
2,752 in Washington, 2,487 in New 
Jersey, 2,135 in Michigan. But, he com- 
mented: 

“The size of the party is relatively un- 
important because of the enthusiasm and 
iron-clad discipline under which they op- 
erate .. . What is important is the claim 
of the Communists themselves that for 
every party member there are ten others 
ready, willing, and able to do the party’s 
work.” 

The FBI director quoted a top Com- 
munist official as saying: “A war by the 
United States against the U.S.S.R. would 
be an unjust war, which is why it must 
be fought against. But if it should come, 
the Communist party in the United 
States would be with Russia, and make 
no mistake about that.” 

To counteract these charges, the Com- 
munists appealed to the Bill of Rights. A 
full-page advertisement in The New 
York Times declared: “The National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce know that if the Com- 
munist party is outlawed every progres- 
sive organization can be undermined and 
every decent individual who dares to re- 
sist their attack on the trade unions and 
the Bill of Rights can be hunted as a 
‘hidden Communist’.” 

The Hold-Out: But this effort to 
depict the Communists as ordinary Amer- 
ican citizens exploded noisily when Eu- 
gene Dennis, general secretary of the 
party, appeared before the Un-American 
Activities Committee. He refused to an- 





European 
Hoover: U, S. Communists are better organized than any fifth column Hitler had 


swer the very first question—to reveal his 
real name or tell where he was born. 
When handed a subpoena to appear be- 
fore the committee on April 9, he tossed 
it angrily to the floor. He was hustled 
from the hearing room by four Capitol 
policemen. 

Later, at a press conference, Dennis 
persisted. in refusing to give his real 
name, irritably brushing aside the ques- 
tions of Bert Andrews, the tall, dignified 
chief of The New York Herald Tribune’s 
Washington bureau. However, when An- 
drews referred to charges that he once 
used an irregularly acquired passport to 
visit China on Communist party work, 
Dennis did admit traveling “by some- 
what informal means.” 

Q. “Whom did you represent?” 

Dennis: “I went to help the trade 
unions in behalf of the people.” 

Q. “But whom did you represent?” 

Dennis: “I represented, as I see it, the 
American people.” 

That was too much for Andrews. “I 
never heard that the American people 
designated you,” he snapped. “What 
American people designated you?” 

“All Americans,” Dennis replied. Then 
he added, his tone pitying: “Did Abe 
Lincoln and George Washington ask for 
a referendum on whether they represent- 
ed the American people?” 

Q. “What name did you use?” 

Dennis: “What's in a name?” 

The Communist leader could have 
used any of eight names. Hoover re- 
vealed that Dennis was born Francis 
Eugene Waldron in Seattle on Aug. 10, 
1905, and has since operated under the 
aliases of Francis Xavier Waldron Jr., 
Frank Waldron, Eugene Dennis, F. E. W. 
Dennis, Gene Dennis, Paul Eugene 
Walsh, and “Milton.” 

From Dennis’s antics, as well as from 
the testimony, the House committee 


reached an inevitable conclusion. In a 


report made public this Monday, the 
committee declared: “It is the unanimous 
opinion of this committee that the Com- 
munist party of the United States is in 
fact the agent of a foreign government.” 


Moles or Snakes? 


Neither in Congress nor in the Ad- 
ministration was there any serious dis- 
pute. The Communists were an uncon- 
scionable nuisance—and probably danger- 
ous as well. But what could be done 
about them? Last week, the question 
perplexed the Administration and Con- 
gress alike. 

UPWA: The immediate problem fac- 
ing the Administration—now that Presi- 
dent Truman had ordered the dismissal 
of all disloyal employes (NEWSWEEK, 
March 31)—was the United Public Work- 
ers of America (CIO). Unquestionably, 
the union is Communist-dominated, Last 
year, at the suggestion of George Morris, 
Daily Worker reporter, its Atlantic City 
convention had whooped through one 
resolution condemning “British-American 
imperialism” and shouted down another 
criticizing Russian policy. It was also 
undeniable, however, that although the 
UPWA’s leadership might be pro-Com- 
munist, many, if not most, of its 100,000 
members were not. 

If the Attorney General declared the 
organization subversive, as the President’s 
order empowered him to, every member 
would be liable to dismissal. Several 
agencies, including the War, Navy, and 
Justice Departments, urged this move. 
Others opposed it. There was no question 
but that it would bring the wrath of the 
CIO on the Administration. For the 
record, at least, the CIO would defend a 
member-union. 


CUAA: Congress faced an entirely 
different problem. Up before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
were two bills designed to make Com- 
munism illegal. But although the Amer- 
ican Legion favored it, nearly everyone 
else who had testified before the com- 
mittee was opposed to such action, not 
only ex-Ambassador Bullitt and FBI Di- 
rector Hoover, but also such diverse per- 
sons and organizations as AFL President 
William Green, President Eric Johnston 
of the Motion Picture Association of 
America, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, American Civil Liberties 
Union, and Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

They argued: Outlawing the party 
would merely drive the Communists 
underground, and Communists work most 
effectively when they work in secrecy. 
Moreover, the Communists, like all ex- 
tremists, thrive on martyrdom. The ban 
would only increase their fervor. 


Significance 


The move to outlaw the Communist 
party is all but dead. If Hoover and 
Bullitt had supported it, the House com- 
mittee would have approved the bills 
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overwhelmingly, Under the circum- 


stances, there is growing sentiment 
against it. 

Nor is there any support for the move 
in Administration circles. On Wednes- 
day, the President made it clear that 
Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach had spoken for himself alone when 
he urged banning the party (NEWSWEEK, 
March 24). 

At present, the sentiment in Congress 
is for legislation, not to drive the party 
underground, but to force it out into the 
open. If everyone knew who the Com- 
munists were, their influence would be 
negligible, for only an inconsequential 
minority of Americans would follow 
known Communists. It is their ability to 
camouflage their identity that makes the 
Communists influential now. 


oe 


PRESIDENT: Due Compliments 


For a man who last fall looked and 
acted like a political has-been, President 
Truman had made quite a comeback. 
This week, the Gallup poll showed just 
how much public esteem Mr. Truman had 
regained by his crackdown on John L. 
Lewis, his correctness toward the Re- 
publican Congress, and his proclamation 
of the Truman Doctrine. 

Whereas only 32 per cent of the people 
approved of the way the President was 
handling his job before Election Day, 60 
per cent currently approve of him. While 
53 per cent disapproved of him last Oc- 
tober, only 23 per cent disap- 
prove of him now. Rarely had 
any political leader had such 
a sharp upswing in pop- 
ularity. 

The President last week: 


€ Took the occasion of his 
100th press conference to say 
he had no quarrel with White 
House newsmen, whom he 
complimented as being emi- 
nently fair. 

@ Rejected a War Department 
recommendation (required by 
seniority laws) to promote Lt. 
Col. James A. Kilian to colonel. 
Last August a court martial 
reprimanded Kilian and fined 
him $500 for permitting cruel 
punishment at the wartime dis- 
ciplinary camp at Lichfield, 
England. 

€ Got for his 63rd_ birthday 
May 8, an anonymous, prema- 
ture present—a pair of bowling 
alleys, complete with auto- 
matic pin setter, which’ are 
now being installed in the 
White House basement. Mr. 
Truman, who already has a 
swimming pool, gymnasium, 
and horseshoe court in the 
White House, hasn’t bowled 
since he was 19. 


@ Accepted with “great reluc- 
tance” Arthur Bliss Lane’s 


roe the. 


resignation as Ambassador to Poland, 
Lane’s goal: to be free of hampering dip- 
lomatic conventions to “speak and write 
openly” about the Russian-dominated 
Polish Government’s “cynical disregard 
of its international obligations.” Lane's 
successor will be Stanton Griffis, New 
York investment banker, Paramount Pic- 
tures executive, and chairman of the Mad- 
ison Square Garden Corp. During the war 
Griffis bought up SKF ball-bearings in 
Sweden to keep them out of German 


hands and represented the Red Cross in 
the Pacific theater of war. 


@ Lavishly complimented Richard C. 
Patterson Jr. for “great public service” of 
the “highest value in a time of great 
need” on the occasion of his resignation 
as Ambassador to Yugoslavia. After Mr. 
Truman privately assured him that “we're 
going to use you again,” the State De- 
partment retained Patterson, a sharp 
critic of the Tito government, as a con- 
sultant. 


No Cow 


To President Truman, the aging Sacred 
Cow has been a comfort in all respects 
save one—its name. To dispel any notion 
that he is its sole user, the Air Transport 
Command last week disclosed that his 
trips account for barely 10 per cent of 
its 2,000 hours aloft. A dignified official 
name, preferably of historic flavor, is be- 
ing sought for its successor. Disqualified 
entries: the Sacred Calf, Harry’s Hack. 





Vandenberg: Keystone in the arch of U.S. forei 
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SENATE: Vandenberg Concerto 


The Truman Doctrine could be called 
the Truman-Vandenberg Doctrine with- 
out too much exaggeration of Sen. Ar- 
thur H. Vandenberg’s part in its promul- 
gation. Without the support of the senior 
senator from Michigan, Congressional 
approval would be in doubt; but when 
Vandenberg declared that “in such a crit- 
ical moment the President’s hands must 
be upheld,” approval was in the bag. 
Where foreign policy is concerned, Van- 
denberg’s influence on Congress is so de- 
cisive that it amounts, at the moment, to 
virtual control. No other senator in recent 
history, not even the late William E. 
Borah, has achieved such a position. 

That is fully recognized at the White 
House and the State Department. Be- 
fore any foreign-policy decision is made 
by the President, he and his advisers 
always ask and answer to their own 
satisfaction the question: “What will 
Van think of this?” 

However, Vandenberg himself isn’t 
alwavs asked the same question. Neither 
he nor any other Republican is consulted 
about all foreign-policy moves. And when 
the Republicans are asked for their 
opinion, Vandenberg as President Pro 
Tem of the Senate and chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, goes to the 
White House along with other GOP 
leaders. Thus he wasn’t individually con- 
sulted about the decision to lend $400,- 
000,000 to Greece and Turkey. He heard 
about the plan for the first time when 
he attended a White House 
conference along with the 
Speaker and majority leaders 
of the House and Senate on 
Feb. 27. 

Man at Bat: In this case, 
the White House could be 
reasonably certain of Vanden- 
berg’s cooperation even before 
the Greco-Turkish relief pro- 
posal was put to him. Ever 
since Mr. Truman took office, 
Vandenberg had been high- 
pressuring the Administration 
to resist Russian expansion. A 
move designed to back up ver- 
bal resistance with material 
help would almost surely enlist 
his support. As expected, Van- 
denberg approved the project 
at the February conference and 
immediately went to bat for it 
at the Capitol. Most of his Re- 
publican associates are follow- 
ing his lead. 

The result is that isolationists 
on one end of the political spec- 
trum and Russia-firsters on the 
other have been forced into a 
lonely alliance that is embar- 
rassing to both and that prom- 
ises to make wholly ineffectual 
their fight against the Greco- 
Turkish loans. 

But Vandenberg does have 
one reservation on the subject. 
By the time Mr. Truman deliv- 
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ered his relief message to a joint session 
of the House and Senate, the senator had 
decided that the manner of giving relief, 
as distinct from the relief itself, was mis- 
taken. He complained to the President 
that the United Nations should have been 
formally notified of American intentions, 
and that the United States should not 
have proceeded unilaterally in the Medi- 
terranean area before giving the Russians 
a chance to veto relief through the UN. 

Although Vandenberg likes to say that 
“politics ends at the water’s edge,” he has 
always kept himself free enough from 
Administration entanglement to stop bi- 
partisanship short of the water's edge 
when he considered this desirable. He 
has said repeatedly that his own bipar- 
tisanship extends only to support of the 
United Nations and the peace treaties. 
He doesn’t approve of Administration 
policy either in Latin America or in 
China, and has not hesitated to say so 
on several occasions. 

There is always a possibility that the 
area in which foreign policy is bipartisan 
will contract still farther. Either Presi- 
dent Truman, on behalf of the Demo- 
crats, or Vandenberg, on behalf of the 
Republicans, could put a stop to the pres- 
ent cooperation. Both are thinking, at 
least in the back of their minds, about 
1948. Put another way, both are wonder- 
ing whether American voters should be 
given a choice in matters of foreign as 
well as domestic policy when they go to 
the polls next year to elect a President. 

Idealistically, Vandenberg wants the 
United States to present a united front 
to the rest of the world. At the same time 
he reminds his Republican associates 
that, up to now, unity has been good 
politics for the GOP. In the last Con- 
gressional election, he reminds them, the 
only thing the Democrats had to sell to 
the voters was the popular Byrnes foreign 
policy but Mr. Truman’s party couldn't 
hawk it because the Republicans could 
properly claim a half interest in it. That 
left Republicans free to capture control 
of Congress on the strength of their argu- 
ments against unpopular Administration 
domestic policies. 

Shadow Before Him: Vandenberg 
appears to be enjoying his importance as 
keystone in the arch of United States 
foreign policy even though he complains 
at times about the pressure. He is not a 
stranger to power after nineteen years in 
the Senate, where he attracted national 
attention even as a “Young Turk” fresh- 
man and where his stature has cast a 
growing shadow ever since. But few men, 
even in one of the world’s most publi- 
cized legislative bodies, ever achieve the 
kind of notice Vandenberg now gets both 
in this country and abroad. 

Not only is he a world figure but an 
independent one. Now 63 and starting 
a new six-year term after easy reelection 
last fall, Vandenberg knows that he prob- 
ably will never again be dependent upon 
Michigan votes for a place in the sun. 
If the Presidency comes to him in 1948 


or 1952, fine. If not, he will be ready 
to retire at 68. He isn’t worrying. He 
keeps in touch with the political situa- 


tion in Michigan more out of force of . 


habit than compulsion. But his mail 
doesn’t panic him, no matter how critical. 
The current all-out anti-Vandenberg cam- 
paign being waged by the isolationist 
Chicago Tribune, which has influence in 
his state, entertains him hugely (a Trib- 
une cartoon, March 15, depicted him as 
a Benedict Arnold). 

Vandenberg’s whole life now is di- 
vided between his home and the Senate, 
where he enjoys the respect and affection 
of his colleagues, even if they laugh at 
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Not art, just Vandenberg doodles 


times about his assured dignity, which 
can verge on pomposity. The Senate ap- 
preciates his florid, phrase-making brand 
of oratory, despite its occasionally becom- 
ing a little windy. A few members were 
amused but not seriously annoyed by 
Vandenberg’s pique at those who, like 
Taft, took a public position in the Lilien- 
thal case before the Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee, of which he is an influential mem- 


ber, pronounced a quasi-judicial decision 
on the candidate’s fitness. Senators agree 
that Vandenberg “can strut sitting down,” 
but he is nevertheless their favorite for 
the Presidency. 

Among His Souvenirs: At his home, 
an apartment in the Wardman Park 
Hotel, Vandenberg is the epicenter of a 
doting family. They even like his piano 
playing, which is no better than Presi- 
dent Truman’s, and features the number 
“When You Wore a Tulip.” Vandenberg 
is not only a piano player but also a 
composer. He is the proud author 
of an unpublished composition entitled 
“Bebe-A, Bebe-B. Bebe-C.” It was writ- 
ten some 25 years ago in honor of Bebe 
Daniels, who is the daughter of a Scot- 
tish surgeon who had a large health in- 
stitute in Grand Rapids. 

Mrs. Vandenberg, the Senator’s second 
wife, a former newspaper columnist, is 
a gracious apolitical hostess. She never 
tries to influence his thinking in public 
matters. Two daughters, Mrs. Edward 
J. Pfeiffer of Cold Spring Harbor, Long 
Island, a former concert pianist, and Mrs. 
John W. Bailey of Battle Creek, Mich., 
manage to visit frequently. Arthur Jr., a 
personable bachelor, doesn’t live with the 
elder Vandenbergs but is often there. 
Lt. Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, a nephew, 
is a frequent guest, too. . 

However things turn out for him in 
the next few years, the man who rose 
from office boy to publisher of The Grand 
Rapids Herald will be content with his 
biography. He will have satisfying mem- 
ories and mementoes. It is doubtful 
whether he will ever get a souvenir more 
satisfying, however, than Jimmy Byrnes’s 
autograph on a portrait: “To Arthur 
Vandenberg, who always places the wel- 
fare of his country above his personal and 
political welfare and whom I am proud 
to claim as my friend.” 


Significance——~— - 


Few times in American history have 
this nation’s two major parties been as 
united on foreign policy as they are now. 
With much of that unity the result of 
Vandenberg’s efforts, the question is how 
long he himself will subscribe to it. 

One potential fly in the unity ointment 
is the recent weakening of Vandenberg’s 
personal ties with the State Department. 
He and Byrnes became boon companions 
and mutual admirers while Byrnes was 
Secretary of State. They worked together 
and relaxed together over bourbon and 
soda in Paris and London as well as in 
Washington. While Vandenberg is an 
admirer of Secretary Marshall, he doesn’t 
take to Marshall’s formal methods—to 
stiff consultative luncheons at the Blair- 
Lee House in place of intimate evenings 
at Byrnes’s apartment. He actively dis- 
likes Spruille Braden, Assistant Secretary 
in charge of Latin American Affairs, and 
has not warmed to the personality of 
Under Secretary Dean Acheson. 

Then there is the complication of Van- 
denberg’s relations with Taft, who is, in 
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effect, his co-leader in the Senate. Both 
deny that they are anything but the best 
of friends. They laugh together about re- 
peated references in the press to their 
alleged disagreements and rivalries. But 
the fact remains that Taft wasn’t pleased 
by selection of John Foster Dulles as the 
Republican representative at the Moscow 
conference because he considers Dulles 
a Dewey man. Vandenberg was respon- 
sible for this selection. 

Although Vandenberg is not an active 
candidate for the Republican Presidential 
nomination, he has become one of the 
lightest dark horses ever to leave the 
post. Republicans who assume that Taft 
and Governor Dewey will enter next 
year’s convention with enough delegates 
to stop each other talk of Vandenberg as 
a likely compromise. Some of Vanden- 
berg’s close friends think this is so certain 
that they already are speculating about 
the make-up of Vandenberg’s Cabinet. 
They predict that unity in foreign policy 
would probably be preserved by appoint- 
ment of Byrnes as Secretary of State. 


Red Pepper 


It was possible that Sen. Claude Pepper 
really believed what he said—that an in- 
tellectual witch hunt of such hysterical 
fury was under way that even Thomas 
Jefferson, if alive today, “would-be afraid 
to speak his own mind.” But whether the 
Florida Democrat considered himself en- 
dowed with more courage than Jefferson 
or whether the fury of the witch hunt 
was not as hysterical as he described it, 
Pepper did speak last week—and at great 
length. 

Characteristically, what disturbed him 
was (1) the increasing concern in Con- 
gress and the Administration over Com- 
munist machinations, and (2) the Tru- 
man Doctrine of containment of the 
Soviet Union. To both, Pepper's reaction 
was predictable and predictably vocif- 
erous. He was against them. 

He opened his attack in George Seldes’s 
four-page weekly newsletter In Fact, 
which for years has followed the Com- 
munist party line with unflinching loyalty. 
In what the newsletter, with obvious 
pride, called “an exclusive interview . . . 
special to In Fact . . . made especially 
for In Fact readers . . . exclusive,” Pepper 
charged that reactionary forces had seized 
control of the United States and were at- 
tempting to drive the nation to Fascism 
and war. 

The outcry against the Communists, he 
went on, in reality was designed to pave 
the way “for some kind of totalitarian- 
ism.” He asserted: “We must constantly 
be reminded that Hitler and the Nazis 
built up their vicious system on the pre- 
tense of fighting Communism. Lots of 
people in this country are actually fight- 
ing democracy under that guise.” 

Concerning United States foreign pol- 
icy, the senator was equally irate. He de- 
clared that it had been molded by 
cartelists and imperialists. Pepper was es- 
pecially wrathful about John Foster 





Dulles, who is now in Moscow helping to 
advise Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
shall, and Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
Michigan Republican, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. He 
accused both of wanting to rebuild Ger- 
many and to pit it against the Soviet 
Union. Vandenberg was charged with the 
additional crime of urging the United 
States Government to support Chiang 
Kai-shek against the Chinese Commu- 
nists. 

Shooting Turkey: On Tuesday, 
March 25, Pepper spoke up again. Mak- 
ing an unscheduled address in the Senate, 
he denounced the Administration’s re- 
quest tor $400,000,000 to bolster the 
Greek and Turkish Governments as hav- 
ing been motivated by militarism and oil 
imperialism. Moreover, he declared, the 
Truman Doctrine would destroy the 
United Nations. 

In place of the Administration’s pro- 
gram, Pepper and Sen. Glen H. Taylor, 
Idaho Democrat, jointly proposed author- 
izing the Reconstruction Finance Corp. to 
appropriate $100,000,000 for Greece 
alone. The money would be administered 
by United Nations personnel and none 
would be spent for the Greek Army. 

Wednesday night, the National Press 
Club played host to members of Congress, 
feeding them beefsteak, onion slices, and 
browned potatoes. In payment, the con- 
gressmen entertained the newsmen after 
dinner. One by one, they went on the 
stage to sing, mimic, or play the har- 
monica. The finale was delivered by 
Taylor, who had campaigned for the Sen- 





* Rep. Vito Marcantonio in rear, Joseph Curran, 
president of the National Maritime Union (CIO) at 
right, at “Second Front Now” rally in New York 
in 1942, 





European 
Pepper and comrades*: When Russia called, he rallied—and rallies again 


ate as “The Singing Cowboy.” In his 
adenoidal ballad voice, he twanged: 
“Now were scuttling the UN for 
Greece and Turk-ey, 
“There’s no one agin’ it but Pepper 
and me.” 
The tune to which Taylor put the 
words: an old variety-hall favorite . en- 
titled “I’m Going Crazy.” 
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RED CROSS: Contrast 


Comparisons were invidious. However, 
they were also striking: 
€ During the first seven days of its 1947 
campaign to raise $60,000,000 the Amer- 
ican Red Cross collected $13,151,870—or 
21.9 per cent of its goal. 
@ Last week, after the first seven days 
of a campaign to raise $250,000 to pro- 
mote Communism, the Communist party 
announced that it had collected $124,775 
—or 49.9 per cent of its goal. 
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CRIME: Mary’s Surprise 


The way 14-year-old Mary Catherine 
Reardon originally told the story (News- 
WEEK, Feb. 24), it was an open-and- 
shut case. On Feb. 7, she ran away with 
13-year-old Michael D’Arcy to a tourist 
cabin at Wentzville, Mo., where they 
spent the night together, fully ,clothed. 
The next morning, her irate father, J. 
Vincent Reardon, wealthy St. Louis paint 
manufacturer, picked them’ up and drove 
them back toward home. 

“IT asked Michael to give me his gun,” 
Mary Catherine said coldly. “He did. . . 
I just shot my father . . . I think he said 
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‘Huh’ .. . The car swerved to the side 
into a ditch.” In the crash, both Reardon 
and D’Arcy were killed. The girl was 
merely bruised. 

When Mary Catherine was put on trial 
last week in the St. Louis County juvenile 
court for delinquency by reason of mur- 
der, her attorneys sprang a surprise de- 
fense. Far from shooting her father, she 
now testified that D’Arcy held the pistol 
and that she was wounded as_ she 
struggled with him to save her father. 
Brown-haired and plumpish, she enacted 
the scene with the defense attorneys and 
a toy pistol. 

Pulling up her green sweater she 
showed the jury three bullet wounds in 
her right arm and armpit. She let the 
twelve jurors feel a bullet lodged in her 
back. She put on the bullet-torn, powder- 
burned red coat she had worn on Feb. 7 
and 8. She told of her “deep love” for 
her doting father in preference to her 
neglectful, alcoholic mother (since com- 
mitted to a hospital). 

Her testimony caught prosecution law- 
yers flatfooted. Incomprehensibly, they 
hadn't heard of her wounds before. Mary 
Catherine, in an effort to protect the 
D’Arcy boy, had said nothing. The result: 
The jury found her not guilty. 
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HAWAII: Struggle for Control 


The musty grandeur of the Iolani Pal- 
ace’s ornate Throne Room in Honolulu, 
hung with formal paintings of Polynesian 
royalty, was brightened on Feb. 19 by 
the swirling hips of hula dancers and the 
lilting melodies of the Royal Hawaiian 
band. It was the usual circus jollity at- 
tending the first session of the Hawaiian 
Territorial Legislature. But five minutes 








Dorsey—Pix 
Bridges grabs for political control... 





after the 30 lei-smothered members of 
the local House of Representatives con- 
vened, they had broken up in bitter po- 
litical wrangling. Because both Republi- 
cans and Democrats held fifteen seats, 
neither could elect a speaker and organ- 
ize the chamber. 

What followed for three weeks was 
not just normal partisan bickering. It 
amounted to an all-out effort by Harry 
Bridges’s CIO International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union to 
capture control of the 49th state-to-be, 
including Pearl Harbor. The ILWU’s 
leftist Hawaiian director, Jack W. Hall, 
masterminded the Democratic strategy. 
He set up shop in the Iolani Palace, put 
five lieutenants on a watch schedule 
there, packed the House gallery with an 
ILWU claque, and laid down the line to 
the Democrats in private huddles. 

The fourteen Democrats whom the 
CIO-PAC had endorsed on Election Day, 
four of them ILWU officials, obeyed 
Hall’s orders, even showing their secret 
votes on important issues to ILWU oper- 
atives. The only non-PAC Democrat, 
Frank Y. Kam, a big, timid storekeeper 
of Chinese descent, also went along for. 
fear that his tenement-district grocery in 
Honolulu might be boycotted. 

It was only after eighteen days of 
legislative deadlock, studded with a 
14-hour session, behind-the-scenes deals, 
a fist fight, and shouts of “liar” and “stool 
pigeon,” that the tie was broken. One 
freshman Democrat, Rep. George Aguiar, 
an ex-reporter who is the 34-year-old 
baby of the House, switched sides, voting 
for the GOP with tears in his eyes. The 
chamber was thus able to reelect as 
speaker Manuel Paschoal, a Portuguese- 
descended Republican who had first en- 
tered the legislature when Aguiar was 
only 2 years old. 

The ILWU’s attempt to capture the 
House had failed. But its men won 
half the committee chairmanships: Rep. 
Joseph Kaholokula Jr., a stubby, lethargic 
ILWU official, became Institutions chair- 
man; Rep. Amos Ignacio, a_hollow- 
cheeked fiery orator, Lands chairman; 
Rep. Akoni Pule, who had been House 
janitor last year, Printing chairman. 

Pattern for Power: Jack Hall had 
lost only a battle, not a war. An iron 
miner’s son, now only 33, burly and 
broad-shouldered, Hall had come to 
Honolulu in 1935 as a deckhand and had 
made himself the most powerful indi- 
vidual in the territory. When he first 
reached Hawaii, he was a rough-and- 
tumble beachcomber and longshoreman. 
Then he turned to labor organizing, 
studied tactics at the ILWU’s school in 
San Francisco, edited labor broadsides, 
signed up interisland sailors for the CIO, 
and got himself ousted by the AFL. 
Affecting aloha shirts and slacks, he set- 
tled down in respectable Manoa Valley, 
married a Nisei school teacher, a Uni- 
versity of Hawaii graduate whose parents 
were plantation workers and had a 
daughter. 





Honolulu Star-Bulletin 
...of Hawaii through his lieutenant, Hall 


By the time the Japs attacked Pearl 
Harbor, Hall had become a power in 
Hawaii. Although he had been repeated- 
ly in trouble with the police on what he 
denounced as trumped-up charges, he 
was himself appointed to the Honolulu 
Police Commission. He also became a 
wage-hour inspector for the territorial 
Department of Labor and got a Little 
Wagner Act pushed through the local 
legislature. But it was the ILWU’s march 
inland from the docks that gave Hall an 
economic stranglehold over the islands. 

By the time he had organized 40,000 
Hawaiian workers, including those in the 
basic sugar and pineapple industries, 
Hall was a man for the FBI and Naval 
Intelligence to watch. He was too close 
to Harry Bridges for comfort. Hawaiian 
authorities who once worried about the 
loyalty of local Japanese in case of con- 
flict with Japan now focused their con- 
cern on Communists and fellow travelers 
as Russo-American relations worsened. 

Recutting the Cloth: Despite his 
failure to gain House control, Hall last 
week was trying to win by legislative 
enactment what he had failed to get by 
eollective bargaining: the 40-hour agri- 
cultural week and a $1 hourly minimum 
wage. The CIO-PAC also plumped for 
statehood, a full-employment act, a local 
FEPC, cradle-to-grave health insurance, 
government housing, unlimited property 
taxation, and participation by civil-serv- 
ice employes in political affairs. 

The CIO-PAC program was aimed 
squarely at the “Big Five” companies* 
which have controlled Hawaii's economy 





*The Big Five, controlled by descendants of mis- 
sionaries and Yankee and English merchants, are 
Alexander & Baldwin, Ltd., American Factors, Ltd. 
C. Brewer & Co., Ltd., Castle & Cooke, Ltd., and 
Theo. H. Davies Co., Ltd. 
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for nearly a century—its sugar, pine- 
apples, shipping, banking, insurance, 
hotels, telephones, stores, even its land. 

But if the Big Five was worried that 
the CIO-PAC program would make local 
business collapse, the ILWU wasn't wor- 
ried. It was quite willing to take over. 
It tipped its hand in 1946 by circulating 
an old Hawaiian proverb: “Ko luna e iho 
ana ilalo ko ealo e pii ana iluna’—“It is 
prophesied that the rulers will come 
down, the commoners go up.” 


ee 


DEBTS: No Joke, Son 


State Department officials, receiving a 
message from the British Embassy last 
week that His Majesty's Government 
wished to make a payment to the United 
States Treasury, wrote it off as a practical 
joke. A few days later, however, a British 
official appeared with a certified check 
for $240,000. It was Britain’s contribu- 
tion to the International Ice Patrol. 
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COAL: Memorial to John L. 


A whoosh of air up the mine shaft... 
a puff of milky gray smoke at the tipple 
... along, low rumble from the trembling 
earth . . . and Centralia Coal Co.'s Mine 
No. 5, hard by the railroad yard in 
Wamage, IIl., filled with choking coal dust, 
dirt, and carbon monoxide. For five days 
after the subterranean explosion last 
Tuesday, March 25, grimy rescue workers 
struggled up and.down the 540-foot shaft 
and through an 8,000-foot maze of 
corridors until hope vanished. Only 31 
miners were brought out alive; 111 were 
killed in the nation’s worst mine disaster 
since 1928. 

That the Centralia mine had repeatedly 
violated safety rules, as recently as March* 


Associated Press 
For this rescue worker, a week to pray 


19, gave John L. Lewis a made-to-order 
chance for a show of power. Last Satur- 
day, at a press conference during which 
he alternately pounded his desk and 
thundered out his words like an evange- 
list, the United Mine Workers’ boss 
accused Secretary of the Interior ]. A. 
Krug, operating the government-seized 
mines, of “criminal negligence.” 

“This debauched administration of 
mine safety must stop,” Lewis declared. 
“Coal is already saturated with the blood 
of too many brave mem and drenched 
with the tears of too many surviving 
widows and orphans.” Banned from strik- 
ing on April 1 by what he called the 
“vellow-dog injunction secured by Krug 
and his co-conspirators,” Lewis instead 
called on the 400,000 -soft-coal miners 
to quit work for six days beginning 
April 1 as a “memorial” to the Centralia 
dead. 

To John D. Battle, the National Coal 
Association’s executive secretary, the 
Lewis action was a “grandstand play” 
that would cost 10,000,000 tons of coal 
and $15,000,000 in wages to the miners. 
This “exhibition of his tyrannical and 
absolute power,” Battle continued, was 
“all to no purpose except to cater to 
Mr. Lewis's delusions of grandeur.” 





Significance 
However vindicative Lewis's coal shut- 
down might seem, he could justify it 
technically. The 1941-1943 mine con- 
tract contained a clause, carried over 
into the Krug-Lewis agreement, permit- 
ting “memoriak periods.” But neither the 
coal operators nor Krug figured it could 
mean a week’s walkout. The fact that 
Lewis had never before invoked the 
clause suggested that he primarily wanted 
to flex his muscles now to offset his re- 
cent Supreme Court defeat. 
Nevertheless, the shutdown’s timing 
was such that it will not affect the na- 
tion’s economy vitally. A 27-day coal 
stock is now above ground; this week’s 
production would be low anyway because 
of Holy Week and the miners’ regular 
April 1 holiday honoring John Mitchell, 


former UMW president. 


Even though the Centralia mine vio- 
lated safety rules, Lewis and the UMW 
rarely take such drastic action over in- 
fractions. State mine safety codes are 
notoriously disregarded. Federal regula- 
tions normally are recommendations, not 
requirements, although the Krug-Lewis 
agreement did provide for Federal en- 
forcement of such rules. Many safety 
improvements can and should be made. 
But the nature of coal mining is such 
that, if all hazards were removed, coal 
would soon be in the cost bracket of 
semiprecious stones. 
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PEOPLE: Tape-Measure Love 


At 50, Byron Albion Thorpe, a statis- 
tical-minded Detroit industrial engineer, 
had lived a full, if not a crowded, life. 
He cherished each vanished moment and 
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Mrs. Thorpe’s husband kept score 


each vagrant thought. Not one to rely on 
memory alone he had, with the fidelity 
of a bank clerk, kept detailed and volu- 
minous diaries, in which he never wrote 
less than a page a day, ledgers recording 
every expenditure, no matter how petty, 
and all sorts of other records. His scrap- 
books were crammed with clippings of 
his reign as checker champion of Detroit 
and as a tennis player. Until heart trouble 
had forced him to give up tennis in 1938, 
Thorpe, who then weighed 300 pounds, 
claimed he had defeated all comers 
weighing 200 or more. 

Thorpe had divorced two wives, 
buried a third, and was now married to 
a fourth. Not infrequently, he would 
startle the present Mrs. Thorpe by recall- 
ing exactly what she had done two or 
three years before to the day. Thorpe 
had it all written down. It was charac- 
teristic of him that when, in 1939, 125 
women answered his advertisement for 
a governess for his child, he faithfully 
recorded the name, address, and tele 
phone number of each. : 

Last week, Thorpe’s passion for keep- 
ing his memory green got him into a 
peck of trouble. The fourth Mrs. Thorpe 
filed suit for separate maintenance, 
charging that he was “a monomaniac in 
his sexual appetite for women.” She con- 
tended that Thorpe’s demon record-keep- 
ing had even extended to his affairs of 
the heart; she had photostated copies 
of the records to prove it. 

According to Mrs. Thorpe, her hus- 
band had recorded 8,453 intimacies with 
62 different women since he was 17. 
Many of them were women who had an- 
swered his ad. Thorpe had also taken 
each woman's physical measurements, 
scoring them for pulchritude against 
what he called “the De Medici Standard 
of Physical Perfection.” 

Thorpe denied all, claiming that Mrs. 
Thorpe had misinterpreted his notations. 
They referred not to intimacies but to 
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Halfway With Congress 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The first session of the 80th Con- 
gress is nearing the halfway point 
of its allotted life. Although Congress 
can vote to sit longer, under the pro- 
visions of the Reorganization Act of 
1946 it is supposed to adjourn the 
session not later than the end of July. 

What has it accomplished? Hardly 
anything. Already editorials 


The British-Greek-Turkish crisis has 
jarred Congress and made it lift its 
eyes. It has exposed and driven into 
direct opposition a relatively small 
group of unregenerate isolationists, 
but it has given a majority of the Re- 
publican party a chance to extricate 
itself from an embarrassing predica- 
ment. It now looks as if the 





and cartoons on the “Do 
Nothing” theme have be- 
gun to appear. 

Congress does not yet 
merit severe criticism, how- 
ever, for a small box score. 
The early weeks of a session 
normally are devoted chiefly 
to committee work. This 
vear further unavoidable de- 
lays were caused by the 
shift in control from one 
party to another and by the revamp- 
ing of the committee structure required 
by the Reorganization Act. The Re- 
publican leadership in both houses has 
been reasonably expeditious and eff- 
cient in organizing Congress. And, al- 
though it has little to show yet for its 
work, Congress has not been loafing. 

Fortunately, there was little need 
for emergency action during the first 
weeks of the session. The Executive 
and Judiciary had broken the coal 
strike. Organized labor — generally 
quieted down, to avoid new provoca- 
tions to extreme legislation. The Su- 
preme Court decision in the UMW- 
Lewis case gave Congress a further 
respite. 





With a very few exceptions, de- 
lavs by Congress until now have not 
been injurious. On the contrary, time 
and events have given the Republi- 
cans the opportunity to reappraise 
their program and may have saved 
them, and the nation, from some seri- 
ous mistakes. 

When Congress convened, most of 
the Republicans were engrossed in 
domestic affairs. That was natural, 
since they had waged and won the 
campaign on domestic issues. But por- 
tions of their program ignored the 
state of the world and, if carried 
through, would have damaged, if not 
destroyed, the prospects, such as they 
are, of obtaining a satisfactory peace. 
Senator Vandenberg and some others 
saw the picture in perspective. Most 
of the Republican leaders in Congress 
did not. They charted budget cuts 
which would have severely weakened 
the power and influence of the United 
States. 





majority would seize this 
opportunity. 

On the record, the 
pledge to reduce the budg- 
et by $4,500,000,000 or 
$6,000,000,000 stands. The 
only big cut actually made 
so far by the House of Rep- 
resentatives is $800,000,000 
from the tax refund allow- 
ance in the Treasury appro- 
priation bill. This doesn’t 
save one cent. Whatever refunds are 
due, will be made. The appropriation 
for this purpose is necessarily an esti- 
mate. It cannot be spent for any other 
purpose. If the Treasury's estimate 
Was approximately correct, Congress 
will provide more money, through a 
deficiency bill next year. If the smaller 
estimate of the House is sufficient, 
then the larger allowance asked by 
the Treasury would not have been 
used anyway. 

There are other devices by which 
Congress can make an appearance of 
saving money. It cannot make real 
savings of even $4,500,000,000 with- 
out slashing the armed forces and for- 
eign economic aid. In the months 
since Congress convened a good many 
Republicans have come to realize this 
and to see, also, that large cuts in 
these areas may be perilous, both to 
the nation and to the Republican 
party. 





In many respects, the trends in 
Congress are still confused. As yet 
there is no real crystallization of 
opinion on labor legislation, excepting 
some marginal reforms. The six-day 
suspension of work in the coal mines 
proclaimed by John L. Lewis and the 
telephone wage dispute are reminders 
that the problem of nationwide strikes 
in essential industries remains un- 
solved, 

The Republicans in Congress have 
made some mistakes but most of them 
are retrievable. They are just begin- 
ning to write the permanent record of 
the session. It will not be in all re- 
spects the record which many of them 
envisioned in January. In some ways, 
it may be an improvement. 
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compliments, he declared. He explained 
them this way: “I try to give one or two 
well-placed compliments every day, and 
I keep a record of them.” 


oJ 


TAXES: Write and Rewrite 


Rep. Daniel A. Reed, a white-haired, 
jut-jawed New York Republican who was 
an All-American guard at Cornell Uni- 
versity from 1896 to 1898, waxed emo- 
tional as he lectured his House GOP 
colleagues on “teamwork” last week. To 
a Republican conference held behind 
closed doors, Reed told about a Cornell 
crew member who never faltered during 
a vital boat race, though a screw from the 
shell’s bottom worked loose and bore into 
his foot right to the bone. Reed implied 
that now was the time for all good Re- 
publicans to come to the aid of the 
GOP’s tax-reduction bill. 

Speaker Joseph W. Martin Jr. of Mass- 
achusetts led off with a plea for action 
to satisfy the impatient public. Harold 
Knutson of Minnesota implored his col- 
leagues to accept without change his 
HR 1, slashing personal income taxes on 
a sliding scale ranging from 30 per cent 
in the lowest brackets (below $2,000) 
to 20 per cent in medium brackets, and 
10% per cent in the top bracket (over 
$302.000). Majority Leader Charles A. 
Halleck of Indiana cried: “Is there any- 
body who can’t go along?” Not a voice 
was raised. 

Nothing Ventured: The ten hours 
of floor debate allotted to HR 1 produced 
a convincing show of party discipline. For 
the Republicans, Knutson set the key- 
note: 

“Our present high taxes take away the 
incentive of the man in a small commu- 
nity to risk his capital. If the venture 


* should turn out to be a success, his profit 


after taxes will be so small that in most 
cases the venture will not be worth the 
try .. . [The Administration has been] 
trying to wreck the American way of life 
and install a hybrid oligarchy at Wash- 
ington through confiscatory taxation.” 

When the talk ended, the House 
passed the Knutson bill 273-187. Only 
three Republicans voted “nay,”* while 40 
Democrats joined the majority. 

In the Senate, however, the tax-cut 
bill headed for trouble. Sen. Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio objected to the retroactive 
clause making the lower taxes effective 
last Jan. 1 rather than July 1, contending 
that the loss to the Treasury would amount 
to $1,900.000,000. Sen. Harry F. Byrd 
of Virginia complained that, inasmuch 
as Congress had not yet decided on next 
vears budget, the House had given “a 
very fine example of putting the cart 
betore the horse.” Though the House had 
done its Constitutional duty of originat- 
ing a tax measure, the Senate seemed 
likely to exercise its prerogative of re- 
writing it. 








*Reps. Albert J. Engel of Michigan, Howard H. 
Buffett of Neoens! Carl Andersen of Minnesota. 
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Office lunch... Have a Coke 


Folks find there’s always a welcome 
for ice-cold Coca-Cola—at work, at 
‘heir favorite eating place, shopping 
or wherever the busy day takes them. 
So when lunchtime rolls around, it’s 
natural for everyone to say Lef’s 

ve a Coke with lunch. It’s easy to 


riax with the pause that refreshes 


with ice-cold Coca-Cola—a grand 
way to break the day. It makes 


lunchtime so refreshing. 


Coke = Coca-Cola 
“‘Coca-Cola’’ and its abbreviation ‘‘Coke’’ are 
the registered trade-marks which distinguish 


the product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


~ 


COPYRIGHT 1947, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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EXPERIENCE 
IS THE BEST 


TEACHER! 


Remember? You stood in line 
to get cigarettes... took what- 
ever you could get. That's 
when millions learned 
Camels suited them best. 


According to a recent Nationwide survey: 


More Doctors 
SMOKE CAMELS 


than any other cigarette 





Yes, experience during the war 
shortage taught millions the 
differences in cigarette quality! 


@ Mrs. Dorothy Newstead speaking: 
“During the war shortage, | smoked 
many different brands. That’s when I 
found Camels suit my ‘T-Zone’ best!” 

You and millions of other smokers, 
Mrs. Newstead. 

Result: Today more people are smok- 
ing Camels than ever before. But, no 
matter how great the demand, this you 
can be sure of; 


Camel quality is not to be tam- 
pered with. Only choice tobac- 
cos, properly aged, and blended 
in the time-honored Camel way, 
are used in Camels. 


@ Three nationally known 
independent research or- 
ganizations asked 113,597 
doctors — in every branch 
of medicine — to name the 
cigarette they smoked. 
More doctors named Camel 
than any other brand. 





TURKISH & 
CIGARETTES 


EXPERIENCE IS 


THE BEST TEACHER... 
IN DEEP-SEA FISHING... 
IN CIGARETTES TOO! 

CAMELS SUIT ME TO AT 


YOUR 'T-ZONE’ 
WILL TELL YOU... 


T for Taste.. 
TforTl Throat... 
That your proving ground for any 
cigarette. See if Camels don't 
suit your T-Zone' to aT’ 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. ©. 
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GREECE: The Passing of a Symbol 


Death intervened on Tuesday, April 1, 
in the tragically complicated affairs of 
Greece. In the bare Athens palace to 
which he had returned last September 
27, George II, King of the Hellenes, died 
atter an attack of angina pectoris. The 
56-year-old monarch had seen his ancient 
land become the focus of American 
foreign policy and probably the most 
serious problem facing the United Na- 
tions. The Greek cabinet immediately 
named his brother Paul, 45, his successor. 

Even as George lay dying, a UN com- 
mission was in Belgrade trying to fix re- 
sponsibility for guerrilla uprisings in 
northern Greece opposite the Yugoslav 
frontier. There they heard Marshal Tito 
denounce American intervention in Greek 
internal affairs, 


COUNCIL: Austin’s Defense 

On March 28 the United Nations had 
plenty of B.O.—box-office appeal in the 
jargon of Variety, the theatrical weekly. 
In the offices at the Sperry Gyroscope 
plant at Lake Success, Long Island, 
phones jangled as 5,000 persons re- 
quested seats for the Security Council's 
meeting. As 3 p.m. approached Klieg 
lights flashed on. The chief United States 
delegate, Warren R. Austin, arrived in 
his black Buick. In a neat, flat brief case, 
he carried his address on American aid 
to Greece. 

Fellow delegates of the Security Coun- 
cil, clutching advance copies of Austin’s 
speech, eyed Andrei Gromyko of Russia 
with curiosity. Determined not to speak 
unless Gromyko baited him, Sir Alex- 
ander Cadogan of Britain sat in the dele- 
gates’ lounge, his knees hunched high 
under a pile of papers, putting the finish- 
ing touches on a speech—just in case. 

As the meeting convened members 
of the permanent secretariat lined the 
wall behind the delegates’ semicircular 
table. An excited murmur rippled as 
Gromyko tried, three times, to stop Austin 
on a technical point. Far from apologizing 
for Truman's “new foreign policy,” 
Austin told his audience that the United 
States’ proposal to give Greece and 


Turkey $400,000,000 worth of assistance” 


went hand in hand with the UN’s aims. 
“It is by combining national and inter- 
national action of both immediate and 
long-range character and aimed both at 
the security and economic aspects of the 
problem that the members of the UN can 
advance the cause of collective security.” 

Eyes Front: Austin described the 
Greek problem as both internal and 
external—economic chaos on the home 
front made worse by anarchy and aggres- 
sion on the country’s northern frontiers. 


He pointed out that with UNRRA aid 
and British assistance ending on March 
31, President Truman merely proposed to 
fill the gap until the International Bank’s 
loan program could begin. 

Mr. Truman’s proposal, Austin said, 
supplemented current UN action (a 
Security Council Commission is investi- 
gating alleged incidents along Greece's 
Albanian, Yugoslavian, and Bulgarian 


- frontiers). He thought that the Security 


Council might designate a “continuing 
commission . . . to keep constant watch 
against violations of the border regula- 
tions.” 

Not once did Austin mention Commu- 
nism. Not once did he refer to Russia. 
Not once did his eyes stray toward Gro- 
myko, two seats away. His colleagues 
listened intently for some obscure mean- 
ing in the slowly enunciated words. But 
the speech was read as carefully as it had 
been written. 

When Austin finished no delegate was 
prepared to comment. The presiding offi- 
cer, Dr. Oswaldo Aranha of Brazil, ruled 
April 7 the first day for debate. 


‘Who, Me?” 


On March 25, Andrei Gromyko, the 
sensitive delegate of the sensitive Soviet 
Union, vetoed an implication in the UN 
Security Council. A resolution before the 


ro 


Council inferred that-not Albania but 
another nation—to him the Soviet Union 
—had laid minefields in the Corfu Strait. 

Last October, two British destroyers 
were severely damaged by mines. there 
and 44 sailors killed. For more than ten 
weeks the British had sought UN con- 
demnation of Albania, but the evidence 
was too circumstantial for a direct accu- 
sation. The final compromise resolution 
merely charged that, since the mine- 
fields could not have been laid without 
the Albanian Government’s knowledge, 
Albania was at least semiresponsible. 
Gromyko thought this meant Russia had 
laid the mines. After a brief speech, he 
vetoed the resolution—Russia’s tenth use 
of the veto. 


PALESTINE: Before the Board 


The British made ready last week 
formally to turn over to the United 
Nations what may become the organ- 
ization’s most troublesome problem: 
Palestine. The British UN delegation 
worked on a formal note to Secretary 
General Lie asking for a special General 
Assembly session to set up a board of 
investigation. This board may visit 
Palestine and return in time to submit 
a report to the regular meeting of the 
General Assembly next September. 

The United States has already ap- 
proved this program, while UN secre- 
tariat officials have sounded out the 
Russians, French, and Chinese. A simple 
majority of the 55 UN members can 
order the calling of the special session— 
probably by mid-May. 














Associated Press 


Look Homeward: Secretary General Trygve Lie leaves his adopted UN do- 
main in New York for a trip to his native Norway. His daughter, Guri, sees him off. 
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CONFERENCE: Showdown Week for Europe 


“The United Kingdom and United 
States delegations do not agree to repa- 
rations from current production; they 
are not authorized to accept a study of 
the question . . . The acceptance of repa- 
rations from current production is an ab- 
solute condition of the Soviet delega- 
tion’s acceptance of the principle of eco- 
nomic unity of Germany.” 


That was that, Seldom had a basic issue 
heen more uncompromisingly drawn than 
in this quotation from a report of the 
Coordinating Committee set up by the 
Moscow foreign ministers’ conference, 
On reparations and other issues, this was 
scheduled to be the showdown week at 
Moscow, 

Meanwhile, the problem of Germany 
went marching on. In the Ruhr last week 
it marched with grim and measured steps. 
There the most serious demonstrations in 
postwar Germany broke out. And the 
demonstrators marched under a banner 


* . “ ’ ” 
with the inscription: “Wir haben Hunger 
~We are hungry (see page 38). 


The Deadline 


Bidault: “Where are we? God knows.” 

Bevin: “Yes, and He isn’t a member of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers.” 

Marshall: “Gentlemen, it appears to 
me ihat if we cannot even reach agree- 
ment as to what shall be placed on to- 
morrow’s agenda, if we become involved 
in minor procedural details, then the 
prospects of making reasonable progress 
on the German and Austrian problems 
appear unfortunately remote.” 

Thus three of the Big Four Foreign 
Ministers on March 28 agreed on the 
futility of their third week of work 
around the white conference table in the 
Soviet Aviation Industry building. Mar- 
shall indicated that his patience was 


nearly at an end. He proposed substitut- - 


ing date calling for name calling. By 
April 2 he thought the ministers should 
arrive at a preliminary directive on the 
key questions of the German treaty: (1) 
reparations and the level of industry, (2) 
the treatment of Germany as an eco- 
nomic unit, and (3) tentative plans for 
a provisional German government. 

To this suggestion for a deadline, 
Bevin responded: “I always admired the 
Americans as fast movers, but that’s a bit 
too fast for me.” 

Marshall: “I haven’t noticed much fast 
moving around here this week.” 

Bevin: “Well, papers and _ proposals 
have been moving fast enough, but we sit 
at a circular table and consequently they 
never get anywhere except back to their 
point of origin.” 

Even Molotoff joined in the banter by 
observing that he, too, would like to 





International 
Marshall: No compromise 





——s 


hasten matters but it would be impolite 
of the Russians as hosts to hurry their 
Moscow guests. 

Nevertheless, the ministers agreed to 
have a shot at Marshall’s target date. 
Confronting them was an implied threat 
that unless they got down to business 
and showed results, Marshall might pack 
up and go home. The Secretary had ex- 
pressed his intention before the confer- 
ence of doing just that rather than waste 
time squabbling over punctuation marks. 
His colleagues in Moscow expected that he 
would probably start home by mid-April. 
In Washington, orders went out to have 


his office in the new State Department 
building ready for occupancy by April 10, 


Linguist 


At one meeting of the foreign ministers 
last week Secretary Marshall presented 
a paper and asked if the delegates wanted 
it read aloud, “No,” said Bidault, “I 
already have a French text.” Molotof 
said he had a Russian text. Bevin, repre- 
senting the junior partner in the Anglo- 


American combination remarked: “It’s 
all right, I have an American text.” 


Service, Please 


The correspondent of the Paris Com- 
munist newspaper Humanité sat down 
one night last week in the ornate dining 
room of the Hotel Moskva. The waiter 
who came to serve him was possibly a 
Communist and certainly a citizen of the 
Soviet Union, the patron land of all 
Reds. Nonetheless the Frenchman eyed 
him coldly: “I want dinner and I want 
you to bring it to me sometime before 
the end of the fourth five-year plan.” 


When Greek Meets Russian 


The nimble, farsighted, and socially 
minded Greek Ambassador in Moscow, 
Athanasios Politis, had gone to the Buro- 
bin—a Soviet Government supply agency 
for foreigners which issues such staple 
items as food, liquor, and the necessities 
for entertainment within Moscow’s dip- 
lomatic colony. Burobin obliged with 
rations of Soviet champagne, Georgian 
red wine, vodka, eggs, butter, sugar, 
meat, and fish. 

Ambassador Politis thereupon inscribed 
invitations to a party on March 25, the 
anniversary of Greek independence. They 
went to the capital’s 200 ambassadors, 
ministers, councilors, and heads of mis- 
sions and to the four ministers and top 
members of each delegation to the forei 
ministers conference. He sent out the 
invitations on March 11. Then on March 
12 President Truman delivered his speech 
on American aid to Greece and Turkey. 

On March 23, two days before Politis’s 
party, the Russians suddenly invited all 
members of visiting delegations to a 
gala performance of the ballet at the 
Bolshoi Theater. Curtain time was 7:80. 
The Greek party was scheduled for 9:80. 
It was a time for everyone to stand up 
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The French Four-Year Plan: Less Wine, Less Food, More Sweat... 


Gertrude Stein might have said that 
the French have a plan, the plan is a 
man is a man. For France’s economic 
planning, unlike that of Britain, has 
sprung full-blown from the brain of one 
man—Jean Monnet. France’s economic 
planning is thus simply known as the 
Monnet Plan. It is as meticulous and as 
balanced as the verse of Racine. As such 
it reflects the national temperament for 
logical and intellectual exposition, just 
as the unplanned planning of the British 
reflects the national talent for muddling 
through. 

Paper Popularity: The Monnet 
Plan has a high-sounding title: “Premier 
Plan de Modernisation et d’Equipe- 
ment.” It does not have grandiose objec- 
tives. It will run for only four years. Its 
aim is to revitalize the six basic indus- 
tries of France: coal, electricity, trans- 
port, steel, cement, and farm machin- 
ery. It aims at bringing French in- 
dustrial production up to the level of 
1929 next year and by 1950 increasing 
this by 25 per cent. 

The total estimated cost in terms of 
gross investment will amount to some- 
thing like $25,000,000,000. A part of 
this will be supplied in the form of 
American loans. But by and large during 
the transition period it means that the 
French must save 23 to 25 per cent of 
their national income. It means less 
food, less wine, less new housing, and 
very few luxuries for Frenchmen. To 
keep the Monnet Plan democratic, they 
must accept this reduction voluntarily. 
There, for Jean Monnet, as for British 
planners and for plan- 
ners everywhere, is 
the rub. 

Everybody likes the 
plan—on paper. It has 
been approved by the 
Communist-run Gen- 
eral Confederation of 
Labor, the French 
Confederation of 
Christian Workers, the 
General Confederation 
of Agriculture, the 
General Confederation 
of Small and Medium 
Businesses, and the 
National Council of 
French Employers. 
Monnet insisted that it 
could be made work- 
able only if all these 
productive elements in 
the nation contributed 





} 


to it. What will happen when the plan 
that they approve in general begins to 
impinge on the interests they represent 
in particular remains to be seen. It will 
be administered by a 1,000-person com- 
missariat-general with eighteen commis- 
sions to deal with eighteen different 
branches of industry. 

French planning has its brain center 
in a white-walled office on the top floor 
of a three-story gray stone building at 
18 Rue Martignac in “the ministry sec- 
tion” on the Left Bank in Paris, Against 
a background of walls covered by graphs 
and charts, Monnet sits behind a large 
walnut desk equipped with three tele- 
phones. Over the brown and white 
marble fireplace, a green marble clock 
symbolically runs 20 minutes fast. Mon- 
net often leaves his desk and sits on one 
of the nondescript green velvet chairs to 
talk to visitors. France’s chief planner 
makes this impression: 

“He has a still face whether he’s talk- 
ing or listening. His eyes and facial mus- 
cles show an alert mind—but a mind 
manifestly controlled and disciplined by 
a strong will. His voice, while fairly low 
in pitch, is high in timbre; sometimes he 
sounds listless and depressed—even mel- 
ancholy—when. he’s none of these, but 
seriously preoccupied. He’s sparing of 
gestures. He’s obviously efficient but he 
never seeks to impress others with this 
quality. He has a vast memory for details 
—dates, statistics, the exact sequence of 
events. But these facts come casually 
into his conversation; he never parades 
his memory.” 





Guillumette 
Monnet supplies most of the brains behind the plan 


T° plan or not to plan has not been 

the question in France. The French} 
believe that they must modernize} 
their economy in order to survive} 
They further believe that the only 
way this can be done is through the} 
imposition of an over-all plan. The} 
French have worked out a conception} 
of planning that may carry important} 
lessons for American free enterprise. 
It is, essentially, a conservative con- 
ception of planning, an attempt to | 





Monnet arrives at his office by 10:30 
every morning, lunches in a small dining 
room in the building, and works until 
8:30 or 9 at night. He considers, how- 
ever, that he gets his best work done 
during an hour’s early morning walk in 
the woods and fields surrounding his 
ten-room modernized farmhouse 40 
minutes from Paris. He rises every 
morning at 7 a.m., breakfasts with his 


‘wife, Silvia, and his two daughters, 


Anne, 15, and Marianne, 5. During the 
walk he claims that his thoughts sort 
themselves out and by the time he is 
finished, he has retained only the residue 
of what is useful. 

Monnet was born in 1889 in Cognac, 
the scion of a family known all over the 
world for their brandy. As is proper for 
a Frenchman so connected, he hardly 
drinks at all and doesn’t touch coffee or 
cigarettes. Except for a brief period from 
1923 to 1925, when he returned to 
Cognac to reorganize the family busi- 
ness, Monnet has devoted himself to 
banking, governmental planning, and 
the higher reaches of international fi- 
nance. 

At 25 Monnet was rejected when he 
volunteered for service in the French 
Army at the outbreak of the first 
world war. This was a lucky break 
for France. He became assistant to 
Gen. Eugéne Maucleére, then in charge 
of the French Army’s service of sup- 
plies and set up a plan to break the 
system by which the French and the 
British were bidding against each other 
for war supplies. 

At the time of the French collapse in 
the second world war Monnet was in 
London serving as chairman of the 
Anglo-French Coordinating Committee. 
He might have joined de Gaulle at this 
time, except that Winston Churchill 
persuaded him to go to Washington as a 
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and be counted. The American Ambassa- 
dor, Walter Bedell Smith,. politely but 
firmly turned down the ballet—he had 
a previous engagement with the Greeks, 
he said. Ambassadors from Poland and 
Yugoslavia, who had previously accepted, 
now begged off from the party—they 


developed a sudden craving for ballet. 

Marshall and Bevin showed up at the 
Bolshoi with their delegations. As the 
curtain fell they roared out in sedans to 
the Greek Embassy. Virtually every 
American and Briton in town—invited or 
uninvited—was present. 


Politis and his blond, vivacious, cur- 
vaceous, Russian-born wife—many_ in 
Moscow remembered her as a brunette 
in other days—welcomed the mob. Mar- 
shall was hustled into a glassed-off alcove 
to shield him from the crowd. Down- 
stairs a buffet supper was spread out on 
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create a controlled section of national 
economy alongside an unplanned sec- 
tion. Beyond that, like British plan- 
ning, it will serve to some extent to 
answer the key economic problem of 
the day: to what extent can an econ- 
omy be planned before such planning 
overrides individual liberties? The ac- 
companying article examines the 
problem in French terms; a previous 


iy article (Newsweek, March 31) ana- 


lyzed the British planning experiment. 





member of the British Supply Council. 
After a brief clash with de Gaulle in 
North Africa, Monnet returned to the 
United States to handle French pro- 
curement problems. 

Man fér the Hour: One day in 
November 1945, Monnet was sum- 
moned to de Gaulle’s office. The former 
general, a Napoleon as a strategist, at 
least in his own estimation, had called 
in France’s greatest expert to do an ex- 
pert’s job: formulate a plan for the coun- 
trv’s economic recovery. The problem 
Monnet faced has been summed up by 
this quotation from the plan itself: “It 
is not accurate to say France must-make 
a choice. For her there is no choice un- 
less it’s the choice between decadence 
and immediate action.” 

France found itself in somewhat the 
same position as Britain. Its industrial 
progress during the prewar years had 
lagged behind that of the United States 
and Britain. As in the case of Britain, the 
most serious factor was that its invest- 
ments abroad had been drastically re- 
duced. And France has always been a 
country forced to import such basic raw 
materials as coal, oil, copper, and cotton. 

France must now import labor as well 
as basic raw material and food. Some 
750,000 additional workers will be 
needed for 1947 alone. Arrangements 
have been made to bring in 200,000 
from Italy under the supervision of the 
Communist-run French Labor Ministry 
(this will probably insure that the im- 
ported workers are nearly all staunch 
Reds). 

But even these measures will not be 
enough. All France must also agree to a 
48-hour week. Even a 44-hour week 
would call for an additional 500,000 


workers. Finally, the French budget. 


must somehow be balanced, tax collec- 
tions improved, and the black market at 


... and a Promise of Prosperity If and When Paper Programs Work 


least reduced before the Monnet Plan 
can be made to work. This in turn im- 
plies that France must eschew any 
heavy military expenses. 


Significance --—- 


French planning in many ways im- 
plies fewer controls than British plan- 
ning. The theory behind the Monnet 
Plan was put this way by The London 
Economist: “If the key resources are 
provided, if the important bottlenecks 
are widened, the whole economy can 
go forward without needing to be 
planned or controlled in detail.” 

Controls are nonetheless needed. The 
Monnet Plan includes such conventional 
devices as price control, rationing, allo- 
cation of materials, control of credit and 
foreign exchange, and a system of build- 
ing licenses. But the plan also proposes 
“control of employment.” Control of em- 
ployment in France as in Britain lies at 
the heart of making planning work with- 
in a democratic framework. Presumably, 
this will not involve a compulsory order- 
ing of workers into specific jobs. For as 
in Britain, the planners would find that 
here was the point at which planning 
becomes totalitarian. 

Again as in austerity-ridden Britain, 
French people must be persuaded volun- 
tarily to accept a cut in their standard 
of living. The Economist remarked: “But 
this, for democratic planners, is where 
the dilemma enters in. If, in the effort 
to achieve a really rapid increase in 
total output, a gigantic program of cap- 
ital expenditure is drawn up, the sov- 








ereign people will have to consume less 
of its output than it would freely choose 
to do. But if the program of capital ex- 
penditure is scaled down to the volume 
of savings that the public freely choose 
to make available, it will not be large 
enough to produce results that will look 
at all impressive. 

“The Monnet Plan has not succeeded 
in solving this dilemma.” 

So far, French planning has not even 
got off to the “bad start” that critics say 
has marked the British experiment. If 
any important economic or political sec- 
tion of the French nation refuses to co- 
operate, the Monnet Plan may never be 
put into operation at all. The Com- 
munists could wreck it, although not 
perhaps without endangering their own 
future as a French political party, Fur- 
thermore, French planning depends on 
the United States being willing to ac- 
cept the exports France must make in 
order to obtain the American equipment 
necessary to the success of the plan. 

French planning will probably not 
result in a conclusive test of the success 
of failure of planning as such. If it suc- 
ceeds only in part it cannot be adjudged 
a failure. The fundamental criterion to 
be borne in mind in assessing the prog- 
ress of the Monnet Plan was summed up 
this way by Loren Carroll, chief of 
Newsweek's Paris bureau: 

“Whereas it is probably possible in 
England to develop and apply a plan and 
then say at a given date that the plan 
has succeeded or failed, I would ascribe 
this to the discipline and tractability of 
the English people. In 
France, on the con- 
trary, it will probably 
never be possible to 
say that a plan was 
fully a success or fail- 
ure. The French are 
just as short of disci- 
pline as the Americans, 
Their heads teem with 
shortcuts and expedi- 
ents. Therefore, I 
don’t think they will 
ever come to the point 
here of saying that the 
plan has been applied 
and blown up. It is 
more likely it will be 
effective here and in- 
effective there with 
a considerable num- 
ber of graduations in 
between.” 


British Combine 


Italy supplies some of the labor behind the plan 
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a large circular table; upstairs there was 
dancing; staircases bulged with guests. 
Bevin weaved through the gathering 
accompanied by a glass of Scotch and 
his personal physician. Conversation, 
livened by champagne, vodka, Scotch, 
and gin, ranged from the gay to the 


barbed. The wife of a Greek Embassy 
attaché asked an American newspaper 
correspondent to introduce her to John 
Foster Dulles: “Pravda is continually 
attacking him as a reactionary Fascist 


and monarchist beast—he sounds like a 
kindred spirit.” 


RUSSIA: Talking Turkey 


If movie dialogue could kill, the Turks 
would be dead Turks by now. A new 
Soviet movie called “Stalingrad” shows 
a scene between Hitler and Field Mar- 
shal Friedrich Paulus who headed 
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These wartime pamphlets urging opposition to Hitler were put out by the German officers’ Bund—still a factor in the 


mystery of what happened to 2,000,000 missing Germans captured by the Soviets 


the drive on the Volga city. The Fiithrer 
tells the marshal: “I will let you in on 
the secret. As soon as Stalingrad is cap- 
tured, Turkey and Japan will attack 
the Soviets.” 


Where Are the POW’s? 


“After four or five years in Russia and 
after exposure to Russian women, most 
ot the German prisoners we took won't 
want to go back. They'll marry and settle 
down. Certainly we’ve got more Germans 
than 890,000, but we need them more 
than Germany does. Now the French say 
let Germans emigrate. We say: They 
emigrated to Russia in 1941-44. Let them 
stay emigrated.” 

A Soviet officer in Berlin last week 
gave this hard-boiled description of Rus- 
sia’s prisoner-of-war policy. This week 
Secretary Marshall planned a sharp and 
detailed challenge to the Soviets on the 
whole question of German prisoners. He 
was armed with a fresh intelligence re- 
port that estimated that the Russians 
had captured about 4,000,000 Germans. 
Foreign Minister Molotoff had previously 
asserted 1,003,924 had been returned 
and 890,532 remained in Russia. That 
left about 2,000,000 unaccounted for. 
Where were they and what were they 
doing? And did they possibly represent 
either a tool or a club for the Russians 
to wield in Germany? 

Quick or Dead? A good many of 
the 2,000,000 may be dead. Russian 
communiqués did not include a separate 
category for wounded prisoners. Thou- 
sands, perhaps hundreds of thousands, 
were counted as prisoners even if they 
had little chance of survival. The lack of 
hospital facilities, transportation bottle- 
necks, and the Russians’ notorious scorn 
for the “Fascist beasts” all would make 
things tough for a wounded prisoner. 
As late as July 1946, a trainload of 
healthy Wehrmacht officers, en route from 


Oranienburg concentration camp to the 
Caucasus, arrived with 11 per cent of 
its 1,200 occupants dead and 66 per cent 
seriously ill. 

Many of the missing 2,000,000 may 
have been deliberately misclassified as 
civilian workers instead of POW’s. Ger- 
mans in Russian camps were reported to 
have been offered the choice of staying 
in confinement or winning freedom and 
better rations by signing a contract to 
work as “civilians” for the reconstruction 
of Russia—the “German labor” to which 
the Russians believe they are entitled 
under the Yalta reparations pact. 

In screening POW’s the Russians rate 
them according to health, stamina, and 
skill, rather than rank. “Able and tech- 
nically skilled” prisoners go into Cate- 
gory I; “able” into Category II. The lame, 
the halt, and the blind became Cate- 
gories III and IV, marked for early dis- 
charge. Of all the prisoners returned 
from Russia to the American zone, 20 
per cent require immediate medical 
treatment. And meanwhile, the Soviets 
continue shipping prisoners out of Ger- 
many. In ten days of February, 173 rail- 
way cars moved eastward from German 
concentration camps (now being used 
as POW screening centers) to Russia. 

Combined Staff: Russia’s cavalier 
treatment of Wehrmacht prisoners is a 
serious political liability inside Germany. 
But by the same token, their return at a 
psychological moment could be an im- 
mense asset in a big-power struggle for 
influence in the Reich. 

Their utility as instruments of future 
Russo-German collaboration could be 
greatly increased by the fact that chan- 
nels for such collaboration already exist. 
They were created during the war, when 
expatriate German Communists and 
high-ranking Wehrmacht officers were 
formed into the Free Germany Com- 
mittee. Under Field Marshal Friedrich 
Paulus and Gen. Walter von Seydlitz, 
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who were captured at Stalingrad, the 
committee propagandized German sol- 
diers to surrender en masse to the Rus- 
sians. A subsidiary of the committee was 
the Bund Deutscher Offiziere (Union of 
German Officers), a transmission belt for 
the pro-Russian indoctrination of German 
officers. 

Now Paulus and Seydlitz live together 
in a cottage near Moscow. Both are re- 
ported lecturing on military strategy to 
bright young Soviet Army officers. About 
6,000 other German officers, members of 
the Bund, are in internment camps near- 
by. They include about 60 generals, 
among them the commander of the SA 
Feldherrnhalle division (four of whose 
officers will go on trial in Munich next 
week as leaders of a Nazi underground). 
Crack Luftwaffe officers, one of them a 
former jet-plane test pilot for Junkers, 
are reported training Soviet pilots. Other 
Germans, at Poznan, teach air and tank 
tactics to the Poles. Together with their 
students, these former German officers 
may constitute a German-Russian cadre, 
capable of quick expansion. 

About 100 Bund officers have returned 
to Germany, ostensibly as demobilized 
civilians, but some actually wearing Rus- 
sian uniforms. Paul Markgraf, a personal 
friend of Paulus and Seydlitz, became 
chief of police in Berlin, and others fill 
the administration of the Soviet zone. 
Even the gemeiner Soldat (private), 
when redeployed from a POW camp in 
Russia, can be useful. American intelli- 
gence officers say that hundreds of them, 
returned to the western zones, act as in- 
formers for the Russians. 
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REICH: The Unions Vote Red 


The mills of democracy grind slowly 
and sometimes they also grind exceeding 
strange. Last October, for example, in 
Berlin the Russian-sponsored Socialist 
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Unity (SED) party took an ignominious 
beating in the municipal elections. It 
polled only 19 per cent of the votes. Last 
week in Berlin in the elections for dele- 
gates to the city’s trade-union conven- 
tion, the SED won 83 per cent of the 
votes. Yet a private poll showed the SED 
still in a minority. 

Behind the shift lay these factors: 
@ A fantastically complicated election 
machinery played into the hands of the 
skillful and energetic Communists and 
enabled them to use tactics of bribery and 
confusion. 


@ By contrast, the Social Democratic 
party backed by the United States and 
Britain, failed miserably to get out the 
vote or to organize its supporters. 

@ The United States military government 
had insisted that candidates to the con- 
vention should not be allowed to reveal 
their political ties during the campaign. 
This was based on the theory that politics 
should be kept out of trade-union matters. 
’ The result: nonpolitical candidates turned 
out after the election to be Communist 
stalwarts. 


Damaged Pot 


The most comprehénsive example of 
the pot calling the kettle black occurred 
in Munich last week. Dr. Ernst (Putzi) 
Hanfstaengl, the Harvard-educated Nazi 
who served as Hitler’s foreign press chief 
and piano interpreter of Wagner, filed a 
claim for $16,150 compensation with the 
Bavarian State Commission for Perse- 
cutees. Putzi claimed that he had been 
politically persecuted by the Nazis after 
his dismissal from office in 1937, 


Wir Haben Hunger 


The food situation in the Ruhr was no 
longer critical. It was disastrous. The 
daily ration had fallen to an average of 
800 calories. In dozens of Ruhr cities 
last week thousands of Germans _pro- 
tested with whatever energy they had 
left. 

In Diisseldorf on March 28, 80,000 
people left their homes and offices, and 
shut down factories in a two-hour gen- 
eral strike against hunger. Listlessly, they 
marched the streets in a drizzling rain, 
carrying limp banners that read: “We 
don’t want calories, we want something 
to eat.” In Dortmund on March 29, 4,000 
miners refused to enter the coal pits with- 
out more food. 

The pattern of the demonstrations was 
the same all over the Ruhr. Stickers ap- 
peared overnight on the walls of build- 
ings. Handbills circulated in the trains 
and trolleys and along the food queues 
that waited every day with stoic futility 
outside empty groceries. The next morn- 
ing thousands of people would gather in 
a designated park. They walked in slow, 
somber processions to the local British 
military government headquarters, where 
their leaders presented petitions for relief 
from slow starvation. A few British jeeps 








were overturned and stones thrown, but 
for the most part demonstrators lacked 
the strength to riot violently. 

The protests, most British officials 
agreed, derived such organization as they 
had from non-Communist trade unions. 
They were timed during the foreign min- 
ister’s conference to call attention to 
the desperate plight which affected, 
through malnutrition or outright death, 
every worker in the industrial heart of 
Germany. In addition, the demonstra- 
tions pointed up the patent mismanage- 
ment of various German food adminis- 
trators and forced investigations of ram- 
pant pilfering of supplies intended for 
the Ruhr. In the last month 30,000 tons 
of grain shipped from Hamburg and 
Bremen to the Ruhr have vanished. 
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Hunger walks the Ruhr 


Men, Women, and Himmler 


The more the world learns of the char- 
acters of the men who once ran the Third 
Reich, the more it is flabbergasted by per- 
sonalities that seem like the bad dream of 
a psychoanalyst. Last week The London 
Sunday Express ran a personality sketch 
of Heinrich Himmler written by a Finnish 
physiotherapist named Dr. Felix Kersten, 
who treated him throughout the war. Ker- 
sten contributed these astonishing side- 
lights on Himmler’s character and plans: 

“I found him to be a good judge of 
men, but completely devoid of critical 
faculty in his judgments of Hitler, whom 
he worshiped almost as a god. Had Hit- 
ler told him to hang himself at 12 o’clock 
sharp on a certain day he would have 
done so and kept the appointment with 
death to the split second of time... 

“He was a good family man, devoted 
to his wife and children, But he had a 


great weakness for women-especially 


blondes. Indeed, he always surrounded 
himself with tall, blond people. He as- 
sured me of his conviction that light- 
haired, blue-eyed people could never be 
as wicked as dark-haired and dark-eyed 
ONCS « . « 

“He often discussed with me the prob- 
lems of marriage, marriage laws, and the 
place of women in society. I made copious 
notes on one of these lectures of his on 
May 3, 1943. This is what he said: 

“Marriage as it is today is the satanic 
work of the Roman Catholic Church. Our 
present marriage laws are absolutely im- 
moral. They presume that a man can 
find sexual satisfaction in congress with 
one woman... After the war, Hitler in- 
tends to change these laws. Monogamy 
will cease to be enforced upon promiscu- 
ous mankind. 

“In the case of the husband being to 
blame for the lack of children, the woman 
can report to a special office, the Lebens- 
born. This office will place at her disposal 
a qualified man, a “begetter.” The child 
born of this extramarital union will be 
classed as legally legitimate. 

““Every unmarried woman of 80 or 
over who is childless will be required to 
report at this office and put herself at 
their disposal, to be made pregnant. If 
she resists this order, she will be punished 
as an enemy of the people’... 

Mammy Manna: “He went on to 
say that the title most coveted and revered 
in the new Germany would be that of 
‘mother.’ Hitler was planning to create an 
‘Order of Mothers.’ 

“There would be three classes in that 
order: the mother of four children would 
receive a cross of bronze, the mother of 
six a silver cross, the mother of eight a 
cross of gold. The possessor of a golden 
cross was to be entitled “Holy Woman of 
the Third Reich.’ 

““Her testimony,’ said Himmler, ‘will 
have double weight in any court. She will 
have the right too, of admittance to Hit- 
ler’s presence at all times. She will have 
priority in all government offices, and will 
be entitled to a salute from soldiers, the 
SS, and the police. 

“The Fiihrer himself will be the god- 
father of the eighth child in every family. 
If one of these Holy Women be in finan- 
cial difficulties, the state will provide for 
her. She will receive a pension. 

“‘Should a woman have as many as 
ten children, the state will take under its 
charge the entire family and pay for the 
education of all the children, who will 
receive special land grants in the East’.” 
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FRANCE: Cherchez la Femme 


The case of René Hardy had stirred 
France to its post-resistance depths. After 
a dramatic trial last January, the onetime 
resistance hero had been acquitted of 
betraying his comrades to the Gestapo. 
Last week Hardy was rearrested—and 
promptly confessed to the original charge. 


As in nearly all French dramas the ex- 
planation headlined by the Paris press was 
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a woman—a glamorous 25-year-old bru- 
nette named Lydie Bastien. She had been 
Hardy’s mistress during resistance days 
and when she was captured by the Nazis, 
Hardy turned informant in order to save 
her from torture. But when he returned 
to her after the acquittal, he found that 
Lydie‘no longer loved him. She had be- 
come a spiritualist. 


Enough Is Enough 


At 79 it was just too much for Jules 
Boursier of Lille in northern France. He 
had worked all day on his income tax. 
He told his wife: “I would rather die than 
go through another day like this.” There- 
upon Jules Boursier hanged himself. 
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AFRICA: Death in the Sun 


Curious African natives crowded out- 
side the stone walls of James Fort Prison 
in Accra, capital of the Gold Coast 
Colony, at dawn on March 24. Slated for 
hanging at 8 a.m. were. five tribesmen 
from the Court of Kibi, convicted of 
murder in 1944 for offering a human 
sacrifice to the ghost of their dead ruler, 
Sir Ofori Atta (NEwswWEEK, March 17). 
Six appeals had delayed their execution 
for more than two years. Now their 
borrowed time had run out. They could 
hear the hangman in the yard testing the 
gallows rope with sandbags. One prisoner 
scribbled on an old newspaper: “We are 
dving in peace, innocent as we are.” 

At 7:49 a sweating runner burst 
through the crowd and handed the prison 
warden a notice of petition for writs of 
habeas corpus. For the seventh time, 
the executions were postponed as the men 
stood on the threshold of death. The 
psychological cruelty of such reprieves 
had evoked strong criticism from the 
House of Commons on March 3. Now 


the delay in the execution aroused Gold 
Coast natives. 

Some feared that if the ritual murderers 
did not die, they themselves might be- 
come victims at bloody sacrificial ju-ju 
(black magic) rites. Half-convinced of 
the awful powers of ju-ju, they rejoiced 
when British law proved itself even 
stronger. An Accra judge denied the law- 
yers’ petition. After a six-hour delay, 
the first of the condemned men was led 
to the scaffold. “I will pray for you,” 
he told his executioners. 

Three bodies, including that of the 
court “drummer of the talking drums,” 
had jerked taut in the hot African sun 
before a second breathless runner atr- 
rived at 3 p.m. He brought news of still 
another petition for reprieve, this time 
to the Privy Council in London, highest 
court of appeals for the empire. The 
warden again stopped the executions. 
On March 28, faced with renewed Parlia- 
mentary protest against the dilatory 
execution of justice, Gov. Sir Alan Burns 
commuted the sentences of the two who 
were unhanged. 


INDIA: The Last Viceroy 


A sudden fanfare of silver trumpets 
shattered the hushed calm of Durbar 
Hall in the viceroy’s mansion in New 
Delhi. An English nobleman, resplendent 
in gold-braided, beribboned naval dress 
whites, marched into the pillared throne 
room at the side of his white-gowned 
lady. Slowly they crossed the marble 
floor to the scarlet-and-gold thrones on 
the raised dais. 

Belpre them in the circular chamber 
sat the many turbaned princes who owe 
final allegiance to the king-emperor, Be- 
hind them was a magnificent red wall 
hanging embroidered in gold with the 
British lion crest. The trumpets blared 
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again. Outside the mansion in Kingsway, 
artillerymen fired a 31-gun salute. 

Thus, with regal pomp and in the 
midst of bitter circumstance, Rear Ad- 
miral Louis Mountbatten, Viscount 
Mountbatten of Burma, took office on 
March 24 as last viceroy of India. 

Divide and Flourish: Eighty-eight 
years ago Lord Mountbatten’s  great- 
grandmother, Queen Victoria, who was 
the first Empress of India, asked her 
Prime Minister, Lord Derby, to proclaim 
the “generosity, benevolence, and _reli- 
gious toleration” which the British Gov- 
ernment felt toward India’s millions. Now 
Lord Mountbatten pleaded with the 
Indians to display those same sentiments 
in the last months of British rule, 

The new viceroy promptly extended 
invitations to Mohandas K. Gandhi, 
spiritual chief of the Congress party, and 
to the Moslem League president, Mo- 
hammed Ali Jinnah, for talks to end the 
political impasse. Jinnah announced his 
acceptance on March 27. But he offered 
as the only basis for reconciliation with 
Congress his old demand for Pakistan, a 
separate Moslem state. 

“It is better to divide and flourish,” he 
declared in a Bombay speech, “than be 
united and slaves.” Even as he spoke Hin- 
dus and Moslems from Bombay to Cal- 
cutta divided again in communal strife. 
Daggers, brickbats, and police fire killed 
100 Indians and injured more than 500 
in five days of rioting, 
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AUSTRALIA: Try, Try Again 


Australian platypuses — ugly aquatic 
mammals with duck bills, webbed feet, 
thick, furry bodies, and impossible tem- 
peraments—have never survived journeys 
to foreign countries. Five of the six duck- 
bills shipped to the United States in 1933 
died on the way. The sixth succumbed 
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Hula-Zulu: One hundred thousand Zulu tribesmen turned 
out to greet the British royal family in Natal, South Africa, last 
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month. In beaded and feathered ceremonial dress and undress, 
they danced the Royal Zulu Dance in honor of Their Majesties. 












































It's more than a figure of 
speech to say that Monsanto's 
specialty industrial finishes are 
made-to-order for tough fin- 
ishing jobs. Each of the many 
thousands of formulations for 
finishes developed during 
twenty five years of Monsanto 
research is a specific answer to 
on unusual finishing problem. 


You manufacturers, design- 
ers and engineers whose prod- 
ucts require more than ready- 
made finishes give you, can 
look to Monsanto's extensive 
files for the finish you need. 
These formulas have been 
tested and proved in applica- 
tions ranging from briar pipe 
lacquers to heat sealing paper 
coatings. Whatever your spe- 
cial finishing needs, take ad- 
vantage of Monsanto experi- 
ence and research. Write, wire 
or telephone: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Mer- 
rimac Division, Desk 6R, Boston 
49, Massachusetts. 
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Wooloomooloo Woo: Led by a flaming redhead, about 100 Australian girls 
squeezed through gates and stormed the Wooloomooloo wharf in Sydney to bid 
good-by to American sailors wha had served in the Antarctic Task Force. 
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after 40 days in an American zoo. An- 
other, sent to Winston Churchill during 
the war, died when the vessel was depth- 
charged six days out of Liverpool. 

Last week, however, an Australian 
platypus expert named David Fleay set 
out from Melbourne with three more 
platypuses for the Bronx Zoo in New 
York. The nocturnal mammals have 
lived in boxes for a year to harden them 
for the sea voyage. For food on the way 
—they munch it toothlessly—they had 
100,000 native earthworms and 10,000 
frozen yabbies, a peculiar Australian 
crayfish. 


BRITAIN: Time Out 


The New Statesman and Nation of 
London reported in its current issue that 
inside “the Town Hall of London Bor- 
ough” the following notice was posted: 
“Owing to the fuel crisis, officials are ad- 
vised to take advantage of their typists 
between the hours of 12 and 2.” 
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JAPAN: Comrade Emperor 


Few educated Japanese believe the 
legend that their first emperor, Jimmu 
Tenno, was descended from the Sun God- 
dess, Amaterasu-o-mikami. Even fewer, 
however, were inclined to accept a new 
theory propounded last week by a Tokyo 
lecturer named Toshiko Abe. Abe de- 
clared that Jimmu Tenno, alleged ances- 
tor of Emperor Hirohito, was actually an 
early Russian immigrant. This. would 
make the Japanese imperial family and 
the Politburo brother Slavs under the skin. 





FORMOSA: The Bloody Hand 


Police on trucks roamed Taipeh shooting 
into unarmed crowds. Troops knocked on 
doors of houses and shot the first person who 
appeared. They looted right and left. Thou- 
sands of Formosans were arrested and jailed. 
It was evidently a common practice to bind 
prisoners with thin wire. The dead bodies of 
bound men were found every morning on the 
streets, some beheaded or castrated. 


An eyewitness of the bloody Formosan 
rebellion which started Feb. 28 gave 
NEwsweEEk’s Shanghai correspondent this 
shocking description of how Nationalist 
troops succeeded last week, by terroristic 
tactics, in restoring order throughout 
most of the island. The Chinese mainland 
troops, under the command of the Japa- 
nese-educated Formosan governor, Gen. 
Chen Yi, killed an estimated 5,000 to 
10,000 of the natives who revolted against 
the political corruption and economic 
oppression of Chen’s postwar regime 
(NEwswEEK, March 17). 

Even top Nationalist leaders, in effect, 
condoned this revolt in their own terri- 
tory. The Chinese Defense Minister, Gen. 
Pai Chung-hsi, recommended various ad- 
ministrative reforms demanded by the |) 

‘rebels. The Central Executive Committee 
of the Kuomintang (government party) 
voted in favor of Chen’s dismissal. Chen 
responded on March 24 by executing an- 
other 70 Formosans who reportedly estab- 
lished a “people’s government” in the 
southwestern town of Kaiyi. Formosans 
in Shanghai protested bitterly: “The gov- 
ernment keeps Chen so it won't lose face 
by admitting its own maladministration. 
But every day it saves face hundreds of 
Formosans die.” 
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Communism in France: Illusions and Realities 
by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


A misleading illusion about Com- 
munism in France is that the party is 
basically divided. This idea has been 
especially fostered recently by the re- 
fusal of the party leaders to upset the 
Ramadier government, in spite of the 
clamor of the supposedly more revolu- 
tionary rank and file. The next step in 
such reasoning would be to 


opinions on strategy, are united on the 
ultimate objective of power and all are 
obedient to Moscow. They only differ 
on how the ends are to be achieved 
most quickly. 

The party is wavering neither in its 
obedience nor in its objectives. And 
it also would be an illusion to assume 
that its present program is 





assume that the leadership 
can be expected to perform 
as French nationalists first 
and Communists _ second. 
The only people who bene- 
fit by this misconception are 
the French Communists. 

Actually, it is correct that 
the prevailing Communist 
program is against violence 
and for the domination of 
France by purely legal, par- 
liamentary means. This is the program 
now being executed by the powerful 
tandem of Maurice Thorez, the party 
leader, and Jacques Duclos, its secre- 
tary. Its objectives are: To create a 
revolutionary climate in France (a cli- 
mate which does not exist and will be 
difficult to bring about); consolidate 
Communist strength in the labor 
unions; proselytize the peasantry; in- 
filtrate into as many ministries as pos- 
sible; and last but far from least, 
present the party to the country as a 
conventional parlimentary group work- 
ing for the well-being of all by legal 
means. 





Such a program requires that the 
party be represented in the govern- 
ment. This is a direct Moscow order. 
Many Communists would prefer to 
function only in the opposition and 
are baffled by Moscow’s orders. This 
opposition extends into the Politburo 
of eight members and four alternates 
and is led by such old Bolsheviks as 
André Marty and Léon Mauvais. They 
advocate bold aggression, instead of 
political maneuvers. 

But to overestimate such a division 
is to underestimate party discipline. 
The word of Thorez is law. His is 
indisputably the voice of Moscow. 
Duclos’s is the brain that implements 
the orders. The dissidents, at least for 
the time being, are cut off from’ Mos- 
cow’s secret councils—a situation which 
is not rare in Communist practice—but 
are obliged to string along. It is a 
capital mistake to infer that these re- 
current conflicts in the Politburo in- 
dicate a true schism in the French 
party. Nothing could be further from 
the facts. All leaders, whatever their 
has 





immutable. 

The Moscow conference, 
to cite one possibility, may 
end in a situation which 
would decide the Kremlin 
to change its policy in 
France. If it were decided 
that American policy and/or 
the atomic bomb do not 
constitute a real barrier to 
the expansion of Russian in- 
fluence, Stalin might drop 
all appearance of cooperation with the 
West. The immediate result would be 
a more aggressive program for French 
Communists. 

Another possibility is that an internal 
event will blow the lid off in France. 
French Communists have arms, saved 
from the days of the Resistance. André 
Marty heads the organized groups— 
not very large but well trained—which 
are concentrated in the Toulouse- 
Limoges area and are the party’s shock 
troops. Thorez does not interfere with 
this activity of Marty’s, although they 
disagree on party tactics. It would be 
no difficult trick to provoke a reason 
for use of these arms if policy required 
it. But that is several jumps ahead of 
the next real possibility. 





That possibility is that the suc- 
cess of Charles de Gaulle in his new 
emergence into political activity will 
precipitate a change in Communist 
policy in order to combat him. A part 
of Communist willingness to cooperate 
with French Socialists comes from fear 
that de Gaulle can lead an anti-Red 
crusade. De Gaulle holds the key to 
French political evolution for the next 
few months. Some of the admirers who 
surround him create the illusion that de 
Gaulle is a Cincinnatus reluctant to be 
dragged from retreat. The truth is that 
all he lives for is his return to power, 
and under his own conditions. It was 
known in advance that his speech on 
March 30 would be relatively mild. 
Subsequent ones will be more vigor- 
ous. If he succeeds in convincing the 
public that the present precarious po- 
litical setup should be discarded, then 
the Communist policy of parliamentary 
infiltration will not work any longer. 














Yes, just at the very best time, at 
the height of your holiday season 

. . down come Panagra and Pan 
American vacation and business 
trip fares by 20%! 

Now you can fly to South 
America and back over the routes 
of Panagra and Pan American 
World Airways at a special dis- 
count .. . 20% off two one-way 
fares, good for 90 days starting 
anytime from May Ist through 
September 30th! 

Now the gates to wonderland are 
really unlocked! Panama, Ecua- 
dor, Colombia, Peru, Bolivia, 
Chile, Argentina, and Brazil are 
ready and waiting for you! Get set 
for food you'll talk about for the 
rest of your life... for Panagra 
service that will make you feel 
like a king! 

Check with your travel agent 
today! There’s never been an 
opportunity like this before! 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS, INC. 
Serving The Americas Since 1928 


For descriptive folder, full information on the 
Panagra sound-and-color motion picture “This és 
South America,” or reservations, see your Travel 
Agent or nearest.Pan American World Airways 
Office or write Panagra, Chrysler Building, New 
York 17, N.Y. 
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DEFENSE: Screening the Arctic 


Canadian and American military staffs 
have agreed that defense of the North 
American Arctic must include a series of 
radar warning stations within the Arctic 
Circle, 2,000 miles north of the Ca- 
nadian-United States border, and an elec- 
tronic screen to detonate atom bombs and 
other rocket explosives. So Ansel E. Tal- 
bert of The New York Herald Tribune 
reported on March 30, after completing 
a 5,000-mile tour of Canada’s northern 
defense posts. Scientists are also cooper- 
ating, he said, on the development of 
high-speed interceptor craft, including 
supersonic rockets and radio-controlled 
guided missiles. 

In Ottawa, a top official in the armed 
forces planning department said the elec- 
tronic screen sounded like a wonderful 
idea, but it was the first he had heard of it. 
Others said devices such as a series of 
radar warning stations were merely in the 
speculative stage. 


FINANCE: Wonder Boy 
In February 1927, powerful United 


States business interests tried to gain 
control of the $50,000,000 Massey-Harris 
Co., one of the largest farm-implement 
manufacturing concerns in the British 
Empire. A Canadian syndicate kept con- 
trol in Canada by paying $8,000,000 on 
the open market for the largest block of 
75,000 shares. 

Last week, virtual control of the 100- 
year-old firm passed quietly into the 
hands of Canada’s “Wonder Boy,” 46- 
year-old Edward Plunket Taylor. Elec- 
tion of three new directors to the thirteen- 
man Massey-Harris board on March 26 
gave the Taylor group six assured votes, 
and one probable. 

Since 1930, Taylor's genius for finan- 
cial reorganization and amalgamation has 
made him one of the dominion’s industrial 
giants. In his own right, and also with a 
group of associates, he now rules a vast 
business empire. The Argus Corp., a 
holding company patterned after the 
Atlas Corp. in the United States, controls 
Canadian Breweries, Ltd., Canada’s 
major combine of nine breweries, 
which also includes the Brewing Corp. 
of America, fifth largest in the United 


States; a chain of bakeries, restau- 
rants, and 230 grocery stores; soft 
drink, chemical, and forest products 
companies. 


Mr. Midas: Taylor owes his golden 
touch primarily to his technique. He in- 
creases the value of any company he 
takes over by improving merchandizing 
methods and introducing technological 
advances. He finds that labor-manage- 
ment relations are better when manage- 
ment goes out of its way to improve 


working conditions. In 1946, his brewer- 
ies became one of the first major Cana- 
dian industries to grant labor its postwar 
demands—a 40-hour week and wartime 
take-home pay. 

In his youth, Eddie Taylor worked as 
a tool-and-die-making apprentice at 25 
cents an hour, and chief driver and presi- 
dent of his own taxi and bus company. 
Then he settled down in the family busi- 
ness, a small brewery in Ottawa. 

A big, broad-shouldered, handsome 

man with a ready smile, Taylor is easy to 
like but difficult to know. Officially, he 
works a five-day week, 10 a.m. to 7 p.m., 
in his two downtown Toronto offices. 
But on week ends, he spends a good 
deal of time in his “workhouse” a luxu- 
rious, six-room bungalow annex, equipped 
with secretary and switchboard, which 
adjoins his palatial, white stone house on 
Bayview Heights, Toronto’s swank resi- 
dential district. 

In business, Taylor is rarely satisfied to 
stand still. As soon as he has a project 
running smoothly, he likes to turn to 
something new. This month, the Taylor 
group is moving quietly in on another 
industrial empire—the $50,000,000 St. 
Lawrence Corp., Ltd., one of Canada’s 
leading pulp and paper combines. They 
are said to be associated with Arthur 
White, recently resigned chairman of the 
St. Lawrence Corp., who was ousted as 
president of the subsidiary Brompton 
Pulp & Paper Co. March 24, and Van 








European 
For Peace: Archbishop Alexandre Va- 
chon shows a model of the giant out- 
door altar planned for an international 
Catholic peace congress at Ottawa, June 
18-22, honoring the Virgin Mary and 
the 100th anniversary of the diocese. 





Alstyne, Noel & Co., 
ment house. 

Since last September, St. Lawrence 
stock, which this group is reported buy- 
ing up, has jumped from $6 to $14.75 a 
share. Powerful Canadian interests are 
opposing their efforts to win enough 
proxy votes to gain control of the cor- 
poration at the annual shareholders’ meet- 
ing in April. 


New York invest- 
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MEAT: Five-Day Week 


Coupon rationing of meat ended in 
Canada on March 27. Controls were kept 
on prices, slaughter quotas and two meat- 
less days a week in public eating places. 
Housewives were also asked to have 
meatless days at home. 
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MONTREAL: Liberal Victory 


Major issues were at stake in the Car- 
tier by-election in Montreal March 31. 
Communists worked hard to elect Michael 
Buhay, Communist alderman, to succeed 
Fred Rose, the only Communist ever to 
sit in Parliament, now serving a six-year 
jail sentence for espionage. With six can- 
didates in the field, they hoped to win on 
a minority vote. 

But the tide of anti-Communism which 
has run through Canada since exposure 
of the Russian spy ring early in 1946 was 
against them. Maurice Hartt, Liberal, 
was elected, 3,420 votes ahead of Paul 
Masse, Independent Autonomist. Buhay 
ran third. 

Early fears of election violence, which 
brought out a squad of 300 city and pro- 
vincial police, were only partly con- 
firmed. Early in the day, police raided 
the hide-out of a Communist organizer, 
seizing clubs and blackjacks, but made 
no arrest. Later, about 30 unidentified 
hoodlums entered one of Paul Masse’s 
subcommittee rooms. A number of shots 
were fired and one of Masse’s supporters 
was shot in the abdomen. 

In Ottawa, the jubilant Liberal govern- 
ment, its slim majority in Parliament now 
bolster ed, is expected to call a by-election 
in Halifax soon. 
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CRIME: Evelyn’s Life 


Mrs. Evelyn MacLean Dick, 26, pretty 
brunette of Hamilton, Ont., who was 
sentenced to hang for the torso murder 
of her husband, John Dick, then was 
acquitted on a retrial (NeEwsw EEK, March 
17), received a life sentence March 26 for 
the death of her infant son, Peter White 
MacLean. A jury, which heard a psychia- 
trist say she had a mental age of 13, 
found her guilty of manslaughter. 

Next day, Mrs. Dick, who is appealing 
the sentence, refused to testify at the 
trial of her former boy friend, William 
Bohozuk, also charged with the infant's 
murder. In addition, Bohozuk and her 
father are charged with Dick’s murder. 
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because photography 


You press a button. You hear a click. 
Light has done its work. 


Essentially, photography is as simple 
as this in both of its basic functions— 
recording and reproducing. That’s one 
reason why it is such a popular hobby. 
That’s also one reason why it is so 
widely useful in business, industry, and 


_ the professions. 


To record, you simply expose film to 
the light reflected from a person, a 
bank check, a fast machine operation. 
Light does the recording . . . auto- 
matically, accurately, economically. 


Advancing business and industrial technics 








is basically a 
simple process 





To reproduce such records, you sim- 
ply pass light through the original nega- 
tive. And you get paper prints of your 
illustration, a projected image of your 
check, a motion picture of your ma- 
chine in action. 

It will pay you to learn how the essen- 
tial simplicity of photography can be 
applied to advantage in your business 
or professional activities, Write for 
“Functional Photography’’—it may 
give you some suggestions. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, New York 


Functional 
Photography 
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CUBA: Lucky Duelers 


Fighting Sen. “Eddy” Chibas’s sharp 
tongue again led to crossed swords in 
Cuba last week—this time over Lucky 
Luciano, the New York vice king recently 
sent back to Italy by the Cuban Govern- 
ment (NEWSWEEK, March 3). In a radio 
speech Chibdés accused Sen. Francisco 
Prio Socarras, “the beloved brother of the 
prime minister,” of having business con- 
nections with Luciano and attempting to 
block his deportation. The next day, 
during a senate session, Prio slapped 
Chibas’s face, saying: “That is from 
Lucky Luciano.” 

Chibas at first declined the challenge, 
charging that Prio was “no gentleman.” 
But later he declared he would fight the 
prime minister’s brother with “fists, pis- 
tols, or any other weapon.” Other sena- 
tors arranged a duel with sabers. 

Chibas and Prio met at dawn on March 
27, in the Salon of Arms in the National 
Capitol. In the second round Chibas was 
wounded on his left side. He bled pro- 
fusely but continued to fight until he cut 
Prio’s right arm. The judges then de- 
cided that enough blood had been shed 
to satisfy the honor of both senators, and 
the senate, avoiding the law forbidding 
dueling, announced the men had been 
hurt while “examining swords.” 

Chibas and Prio ostensibly made up 
their quarrel and parted as friends. But 
it is doubtful whether the duel helped to 
settle the bitter political and judicial 
disputes set off by Lucky’s vacation in 


Cuba. 


PARAGUAY: No Man’s War 


As Paraguay’s civil war entered its 
week, it was still being fought 
mostly on the radio and in the news- 
papers of neighboring countries. The 
rebel radio in Concepcion said insurgent 
planes had bombed Rosario, 90 miles 
north of government-held Asuncion, and 
had sunk’ rafts carrying government 
troops up the Paraguay River. The gov- 
ernment countered with a claim that “In 
a swift offensive action loyal forces cap- 
tured a company of rebels comprising 
180 men.” Apart from such isolated en- 
gagements, the fighting seemed to be 
limited to patrol skirmishes in the 150- 
mile-wide no man’s land between rebel 
Yoncepcidn in the north and loyal Asun- 
cién in the south. 
On March 29-30 rebel planes from 
Concepcién made two attacks on the Cam- 
‘po Grande barracks outside Asuncion. 
Two women and one man were killed. 
Events of the week drew attention to 
the possible international aspects of the 
rebellion. Sandwiched between Argen- 
tina and Brazil, little Paraguay has long 
been a battleground for the political and 





Chibas*: “Pistols or any weapon” 


economic rivalries of its two great neigh- 
bors. So far, both of them were studiously 
keeping hands off. 

Rebels Abroad: On March 25, Maj. 
César Aguirre, chief of staff of the Second 
Revolutionary Division, arrived in Rio de 
Janeiro by air. His announced purpose 
was to “explain the motives and finality 
of the Paraguayan revolution to the 
Brazilian public through the Brazilian 
press.” Brazilians doubted that a soldier 
would leave the battlefield for such a 
purpose and speculated about his real 
errand. Rightists charged him with 
spreading reports that President Juan D. 
Perén was helping President Higinio 
Morinigo of Paraguay, and said Aguirre 
was trying to use such rumors to involve 
Brazil in anti-Argentine intrigue. 

On March 27 the Brazilian Govern- 
ment ordered the internment of the gray- 
suited, handsome young major and all 
other Paraguayan soldiers on Brazilian 
soil. The Brazilian press, almost unani- 
mously favorable to the revolutionists, 
angrily asked why. Maximino Duarte 
Bordon, Morinigo’s private secretary, had 
not been treated the same way when he 
was in Rio the week before. 

It was explained that Bordén was an 
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official emissary of a legally constituted 
government with which Brazil maintains 
diplomatic relations. Friends of the rebels 
and of Aguirre took comfort in the fact 
that he was interned at Campo Grande, 
not far from the Paraguayan border. 
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MEXICO: Vicente’s Boys 


The Confederation of Mexican Workers 
(CTM), CIO affiliate and Mexico’s larg- 
est labor organization (estimated mem- 
bership over 1,000,000), has long © zen 
torn by dissension. Vicente Lombardo To- 
ledano, one of its organizers, its first sec- 
retary-general, and now president of the 
continentwide Confederation of Latin 
American Workers (CTAL), charged sev- 
eral months ago that it was “full of de- 
fects, deficiencies, and limitations” and 
urged its “reconstruction.” . 

Late in January the leaders of more 
than twenty unions, representing about 
150,000 workers, announced that they 
would no longer stand for the dictatorship 
of the CTM executive council. Organized 
labor’s dissension-born weakness had been 
demonstrated in December when Presi- 
dent Miguel Aleman broke a strike of the 
hitherto powerful oil workers’ union. 

For three months the unions continued 
to quarrel and their leaders to plead for 
unity. They were encouraged at the end 
of February when 35,000 collective farm- 
ers in La Laguna region responded to 
a fervent plea of Lombardo’s by voting to 
return to the CTM and urging other 
collective farmers to follow their example. 


Irrepressible Lombardo: But three 
weeks later, on the eve of the CTM’s an- 
nual convention, discontented unions, led 
by the railroad workers, seceded and set 
up a new organization, the Single Confed- 
eration of Mexican Workers (CUTM). It 
claimed more than 850,000 members; 
CTM leaders thought it had about 80,000. 


The CUTM sought pretty much the 
same objectives as the CTM: labor unity, 
improvement of living standards, and 
curbs on the high cost of living. But it 
was opposed to the CTM arid, by implica- 
tion, to Lombardo. His name was not 
mentioned at the CUTM convention, but 
disparaging references to “leaders in Eng- 
lish suits” were obviously aimed at the 
impeccable Lombardo. 

Under this threat, the CTM convention 
opened in Mexico City, on March 26. 
Leaders were amazed at the crowd of 
delegates and officials in the National 
Boxing Arena, and the convention was 
called the biggest in Mexican history. 

The CTM changed its motto from “For 
a classless society” to “For the emancipa- 
tion of Mexico,” unanimously elected the 
unopposed “official” candidate, Fernando 
Amilpa, secretary-general, and adopted a 
“CTM constitution” prepared by a com- 
mission headed by Lombardo. 

The conclusions were unescapable: The 
CTM was still the No. 1 Mexican labor 
organization, and Lombardo was still the 
No. 1 Mexican labor leader. 
































When equipped with wrecking crane, the Universal 
“Jeep” becomes a dependable, efficient wrecker... 
capable of towing any passenger car. 
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The Universal “Jeep” carries mechanics and equip- 
ment to the job. Steel bed has space for tires, batteries, 
tools. Power take-off at rear can be used to operate 
air compressor unit, for inflating tires. 
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It’s a natural ds a 
service station and 
garage service car. 


The Universal “Jeep” has what it takes to work as a tow 
car and wrecker. It has the strong frame and reinforced 
drawbar required for heavy towing. The clutch is 
larger, too—and there are special low gear ratios for 
getting under way with heavy loads and for sustained 
pulling at extremely low speeds. The highly maneuver- 
able “Jeep” is unhampered by close quarters or heavy 
traffic. Four-wheel drive takes it over bad roads, through 
mud and drifts impassable to ordinary. vehicles. ) 

See the versatile, economical Universal “Jeep” today. 
It does more different jobs for garage men and service 
station operators than any other vehicle. You can’t beat 
it for road service and trouble shooting—and it serves 
equally well as a pick-up, tire repair truck, snow plow, 
sweeper, and as a general utility vehicle. 
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MEDICINE 





Fertility and the Long Chance 


Even in normal couples, the risk of 
failure to conceive is amazingly high. In 
the age period 20-29, the average fertile 
pair must mate at least 202 times to 
achieve fertilization, according to sta- 
tistics of Dr. Raymond Pearl of Johns 
Hopkins University, quoted last week in 
the Detroit Medical News. In the 30- 
39 age group, the figure rises to 290 
times, and between 40-49, 1,434 times. 
“The wonder of it is with all these 
‘natural’ hazards there are so many 
hundreds of millions of humans on 
earth,” observed Dr. William Bromme, 
associate editor of the publication. 





would become cancerous. The majority 
of the victims of alopecia (baldness) had 
their hair back, the same color as before. 

In the two short-term medical surveys 
made by American scientists at the end 
of the war (NEwsweEEK, Feb. 11, 1946), 
sterilization of both men and women 
from atomic radiation was reported as 
fairly widespread. For some unknown 
reason, the latest report indicates, the 
Japanese women have recovered fertility 
more quickly than the men and are now 
bearing apparently perfect children. 
Some of the men are still sterile. 

Last week’s meeting in Washington 
was only the beginning of a long-term 
radiation-sickness project directed .by a 
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A 17-year-old Nagasaki atom-bomb victim more than a year after the explosion 


After Hiroshima 


Into heatless, ramshackle rooms at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, Japanese sur- 
geons herded the most seriously hurt sur- 
vivors of the atom-bomb attacks. Kimo- 
nos were rolled back; wooden getas 
(clogs) were kicked off. It was November 
1946, and five American doctors—Austin 
M. Brues, Paul S. Henshaw, Lts. Melvin 
A. Block and James V. Neel, and Lt. (j.g) 
F. W. Ullrich—were starting official ex- 
aminations to determine the physical con- 
dition of these victims some sixteen 
months after the blast. 

Last week in Washington, D. C., the 
doctors, members of a commission set up 
by the National Research Council, made 
their first report. Chief indication of con- 
tinued radiation damage, they said, were 
the monstrous shrimp-pink keloids (scars) 
that crept slowly across the skin months 
after the initial injury. Some apparently 

were benign; others, it was believed, 


special group called Permanent Commit- 
tee on Atomic Casualties. A small band 
of American doctors will remain in Japan 
to keep in touch with the work of Japa- 
nese doctors. A second group of doctors 
will leave shortly for Japan to -study 
possible genetic changes (size, color of 
skin) in the bomb victims and their chil- 
dren. Others will follow later to watch 
for outcroppings of cancer, and to de- 
termine whether bomb survivors lose 
vigor and resistance to disease as they 
grow older, and whether or not their 
life expectancy will be cut. 
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Health in the Cabinet 


Nothing short of a separate Depart- 
ment of Health in the Cabinet headed by 
a “trained physician experienced in ex- 
ecutive administration,” will satisfy the 
American Medical Association. 

On behalf of its 130,000 members, Drs. 
R. L. Sensenich and James Raglan Miller 


appeared before the Senate Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments last week to raise official AMA 
objection to the combined Department of 
Health, Education, and Security (wel- 
fare), proposed by Sen. George D. Aiken 
of Vermont, which is now being con- 
sidered. Aiken’s plan asks that the de- 
partment be headed by a secretary (not 
necessarily a physician) appointed by the 
President. Dr. Sensenich argued that, 
since the Federal Government had a De- 
partment of Justice the head of which 
must be a lawyer, it should have a de- 
partment of health, the head of which 
must be a physician. 

“Lumping together” of health, educa- 
tion and welfare would lower the high 
quality of health service to the people, 
Dr. Miller contended. In reply to a ques- 
tion, Dr. Miller said a Cabinet post for 


health would be a step toward socialized _ 


medicine if unlimited power were put in 
the hands of a Cabinet secretary. If the 
health field were combined with educa- 
tion, now dramatically in need ‘of funds, 
and with. welfare, which also requires 
heavy subsidizing, “nothing will happen 
but stagnation” so far as health is con- 
cerned, Dr. Sensenich added. 

Unless the special health Cabinet post 
becomes an immediate possibility, both 
AMA spokesmen stated bluntly, the pow- 
erful AMA would back the Taft bill to 
create a national health agency, now 
pending before the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 
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Do Cosmic Rays Cause Cancer? 


How do cosmic rays—the mysterious 
ultra-high-frequency rays that bombard 
the earth from all directions—affect the 
human body? 

The fact that the total energy received 
by the earth from this source is no greater 
than starlight has led many scientists to 
assume that the radiation could have lit- 
tle if any biological effect. 

Such a conclusion does not satisfy the 
energetic Dr. Frank H. J. Figge of the 
University of Maryland Medical School. 
To check the possible influence of cosmic 
radiation specifically on cancer, Figge be- 
gan a fascinating animal experiment in his 
Baltimore Laboratory more than a 
year ago. This week in the journal 
Science the Maryland biologist makes 
his first report to his colleagues on 
his work with mice. 

Control animals, Figge explained, were 
placed in ordinary aluminum cages set on 
iron racks. The experimental group was in 
similar cages, each covered by one or two 
quarter-inch-thick lead plates to intensify 
the showers of cosmic rays. The experi- 
menters then injected 184 mice with me- 
thylcholanthrene, a cancer-producing sub- 
stance which under normal conditions 
would be expected to produce tumors in 
seven to eight weeks. 

At the end of six weeks, 24 of the 111 
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animals in the covered cages had tumors; 
none in the uncovered cages did. At ten 
weeks, only 33 per cent of the uncov- 
ered mice revealed malignant growths, 
whereas 75 per cent of those in the lead- 
covered cages were cancerous. 

While the experiment does not prove 
that cosmic rays are a major factor in pro- 
ducing cancer, it does raise an interesting 
question—the possible danger of spending 
long periods in buildings roofed with thin 
lead* or other materials which may pro- 
duce cosmic radiation showers and thus 
step up the radiation effects. “According 
to these results,” Figge ventures, “an in- 
dividual whose least resistant cells could 
stand 50 years of unaltered radiation 
would conceivably develop cancer at 40 
years or earlier if most of the liftime had 
been spent in a building which served to 
intensify cosmic radiation.” 


oe 


Peroxide the Healer 


Chronic, smoldering tuberculosis ab- 
scesses, which resist penicillin as well as 
every other previous treatment, are now 
being healed by ordinary hydrogen per- 
oxide, mixed with glycerol. Wet dressings 
of this mixture applied two to six times 
daily for four to eleven months have 
completely cured these troublesome sores, 
Dr. Ethan Allan Brown of Tufts Medical 
School and Dr. L. W. Slanetz of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire reported last 
week. After a year, there have been no 
relapses. 





*Lead absorbs cosmic rays in proportion to its 
thickness. A very thin sheet (less than an inch) ab- 
sorbs less than one per cent but some rays are multi- 
plied and intensified; a 49-foot-thick sheet absorbs 
all the rays, 
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Don't Grease the Baking Pan 


Before you’ put dough in the oven, be 
sure to grease the baking pan—otherwise 
the bread will stick to it. That time-hon- 
ored instruction may soon be obsolete. 
Several of the nation’s leading bakeries 
were experimenting last week with a new 
glasslike material called Pan Glaze. A 
single coating of the glaze, which is not 
yet available to housewives, has served for 
as many as 100 bakings. The manufactur- 
er, the Dow Corning Corp. of Midland, 
Mich., estimates that one gallon saves 
commercial bakers from $250 to $1,000 
worth of grease, a noteworthy item in 
view of the fat shortage. 

Pan Glaze is a silicone, one of the fast- 
growing family of new resins, liquids, and 
rubberlike substances which are gaining 
wide acceptance for such diverse purposes 
as paint and enamel, low temperature 
lubricants, and electrical insulation. Their 
principal source is sand. 

Carbon Substitute: The silicone in- 
dustry owes its existence to a professional 
lifetime of chemical research, begun in 
1899, by Prof. F. S. Kipping of Notting- 
ham, England. Kipping was interested in 
two widely known facts: (1) All natural 
organic compounds like foodstuffs, al- 
cohol, rubber, and gasoline, as well as 
synthetic ones like aspirin and nylon, are 
built on a skeleton structure of carbon 
atoms; and (2) silicon resembles carbon 
in its chemical behavior. What would 
happen in the organic molecules, he 
wanted to know, if one or more of the 
carbon atoms were replaced by silicon? 
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New Blood for Foal: At Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt’s Sagamore Farms, Balti- 
more, last week this tiny thoroughbred colt got a blood transfusion. He was born 


March 17 and is suffering from a joint infection. The colt is by Discovery out of Boom. 











Bread slips from silicone-slick pans 


That different characteristics were to 
be expected was indicated by a simple 
example in nature. Both carbon and sili- 
con will unite with two atoms of oxygen. 
But carbon dioxide is a gas at ordinary 
temperatures, while silicon dioxide takes 
the form of sand or quartz. 

Kipping synthesized many types of 
more complicated silicon compounds, 
named them silicones, compared them 
with corresponding carbon compounds, 
and noted, in more than 50 technical pa- 
pers, the similarities and the differences. 
His work was not directed toward com- 
mercial use, and in 1937, as he went 
into retirement, he reviewed his work 
with the remark: “The prospect of any 
immediate and important advance in this 


section of chemistry does not seem to be. 


very hopeful.” 


Strength From Sand: But American 
chemists were interested in the fact that 
silicon compounds form most of the 
earth’s crust. If the virtues of hard rock 
—its durability and resistance to heat and 
weathering—could be incorporated into 
fluid, plastic, or malleable materials, they 
argued, many applications would be pos- 
sible. 

Dr. E. C, Sullivan, inventor of Pyrex 
glass and research chief of the Corning 
Glass Works, started a project along this 
line in 1931, Progress reached the indus- 
trial level in 1943, when Corning joined 
with the Dow Chemical Co. to form the 
Dow Corning Corp., exclusively devoted 
to silicones. 

The General Electric Co. has gone into 
the silicone field independently and plans 
to produce a variety of products in a new 
factory at Waterford, N.Y. One of its 
hopes is a weather-resistant silicone paint 
to put.a life-time finish on automobiles. 

Estimates of silicone production give a 
monthly rate of 40 to 50 tons from Dow 
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Corning, and about 2 tons from GE’s 
pilot plant. The British scientific journal 
Endeavor assesses the industry thus: 
“With characteristic faith, vision, and ca- 
pacity for intensive work, American in- 
vestigators and industrialists have been 
quick to translate the academic results of 
an English chemist into a fascinating new 
field of chemical technology.” 
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In the Layman’s Language 


A new edition of Funk & Wagnalls New 
College Standard Dictionary, published 
last week, includes for the first time such 
atomic nouns as neutrino, neptunium, plu- 
tonium, and Betatron, and the verb “de- 
gauss,” meaning to make a ship safe 
against magnetic mines by neutralizing 
its magnetic field. 
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U-233 


When the war ended, Dr. Glenn T. 
Seaborg, young professor of chemistry at 
the University of California, could hardly 
have been called a famous scientist. But 
behind secret laboratory gates he had 
played an outstanding role. He was a 
leader in the new kind of atomic chem- 
istry that has outdone the medieval 
dreams of alchemy by producing ele- 
ments more precious than gold. After the 
war it could be told that he was co- 
discoverer of three new elements—plu- 
tonium, americium, and curium*—and an 
important contributor to the process of 
separating plutonium on a large scale for 
use in atomic bombs. 

In last week’s issue of The Physical 
Review, the nation’s leading journal of 
nuclear science, a brief back-page note 
in the matter-of-fact language of scien- 
tists credited Seaborg with still another 
major achievement—five years late. “For 
historical purposes,” the Review pub- 
lished a short, still expurgated paper 
dated April 13, 1942, signed by G. T. 
Seaborg, J. W. Gofman, and R. W. 
Stoughton, and reporting the discovery 
that thorium can be converted into a 
fissionable material useful for atomic 
bombs or atomic power. 

Entitled “Nuclear Properties of U-233: 
a New Fissionable Isotope ‘of Uranium,” 
the paper tells how five years ago, when 
Seaborg was just approaching 30, he and 
Gofman and Stoughton used slow neu- 
trons to transform thorium into a few 
micrograms of uranium with an atomic 
weight of 233. Then they proved that this 
substance, like the famous U-235, under- 
went fission. 

The discovery was so vital to any 


« plan for international control of atomic 


energy that it was especially declassi- 
fied last year for transmission to the 
United Nations, It also has the mining 
engineers of many nations rechecking 
their resources of thorium—more abun- 
dant in nature than uranium. 





*Scientific custom gave him the privilege of nam- 
ing the latter two, and he chose the names, now in 
the new textbooks, to honor America and Pierre and 
Marie Curie. 
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Fraser River and the old Trail, 
British Columbia. Gateway through 
which stage-coach caravans once 
rolled laden with gold from the Cari- 
boo country. This famous canyon is 
one of nature’s treasures of all time 
in the Dominion of Canada, home of 
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Junior Grows Up 


In spite of its size and scope, radio has 
produced fewer artists of its own than any 
other entertainment medium. Of the mass 
of comedians, funny and otherwise, who 
grace the air, only a handful can un- 
blushingly deny previous vaudeville, 
night-club, or theater training. 

Last week one of this far too select 
group celebrated his fourth anniversary 
in bigtime, nighttime radio. He is Garry 
Moore, half of the Durante-Moore show 
(CBS, Friday, 9:30-10 p.m., EST), and 
the “Junior” who scooted up to the top 
on the same air wave that made Jimmy 
Durante as much a star in radio as he 
had previously been everywhere else. 

Moore is a short, wiry, 32-year-old 
with a crew cut and a passion for tweed 
jackets and bow ties that keep him look- 
ing like a college sophomore. As a comic, 


Then Moore turned to Chicago and 
pestered network heads for an audition. 
They said there was no place for him 
without network experience. Moore soon 
wired back that he had gotten it. During a 
St. Louis appearance of the Dr. I. Q. 
show, Moore worked as one of its an- 
nouncers. His “network experience”: “I 
have a lady in the balcony, doctor.” 

Amused at his insolence, the network 
heads gave Moore the audition—and a 
job as master of ceremonies on NBC’s 
five-afternoon-a-week variety show, Club 
Matinee. By 1942 he was touring the 
country to entertain Army camps. 

The next year Camels (R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co.) decided he was worth a 
job as summer replacement for Abbott 
and Costello. But Costello got sick in 
March and Garry was hustled in ahead 
of schedule to fill the time. However, 
since Reynolds was unwilling to trust its 





After four hit years, Moore (left) is leaving Durante 


however, he is anything but sophomoric. 
He is a specialist in the long and rapid 
monologue, and the possessor of a wit 
sometimes funnier off the air than on, 

Garry learned radio from the control 
room out. He was a high-school senior 
and a member of Baltimore’s four hun- 
dred in 1932 when he decided he liked 
radio better than the family-tested ca- 
reers of law and medicine. Then he 
was still Garry Morfit, short for Thomas 
Garrison Morfit III, a young nuisance who 
plagued Baltimore stations with his origi- 
nal scripts. 

Eventually WBAL gave in and put him 
en the staff doing a little of everything. 
By the time he had moved on to a St. 
Louis station and spent a few months as 
a combination news, sports, and station- 
break announcer, Moore decided that 
comedy seemed to ofter the quickest way 
to fame and—what interested Garry even 
more—fortune. 


valued winter show to Moore alone, they 
also hired Durante. The show clicked, 
and when Camels dropped it two years 
later, the Rexall Co. moved in with a five- 
year contract. 

Last week, Moore could have basked 
in the still rosy future of the Durante- 
Moore Show, which he owns in partner- 
ship with Durante and Phil Cohan, its 
producer. Instead, he announced that he 
was breaking up the partnership in June. 
It was time, Moore said, that the hit out 
for his own evening program. The agen- 
cies’ phone calls indicated he’d get it. 


os 


Short-Wave Troubles 


The new United States Government 
radio programs for the people of the 
Soviet Union (Newsweek, March 3) 
originate in New York and are beamed at 
Europe over East Coast short-wave 
transmitters. Then they are picked up by 


receiving sets in the American zone in 
Germany, where the broadcasts are 
strengthened and retransmitted auto- 
matically in the general direction of 
Moscow. 

At least that was what was supposed to 
be happening. Last week, however, Wil- 
liam Benton, Assistant Secretary of State, 
announced officially that unknown sabo- 
teurs had tampered with the directional 
antennae on one of the transmitters in 
Germany so that it was beamed at South 
America instead of Russia. Benton said the 
condition was corrected on March 25 and 
a State Department official in Munich 
cabled Washington that he was “taking 
all possible precautions against this and 
other such acts.” 

The Assistant Secretary’s sabotage an- 
nouncement came just three days after 
he had proposed that Congress relieve the 
State Department of sole responsibility 
for the government’s international short- 
wave broadcasting. The department’s 
radio program is the largest budgetary 
item in Benton’s information and cultural 
affairs setup and it has been subject to 
increasing criticism from economy-minded 
congressmen and private citizens. 

On March 26, Benton asked Congress 
to create an International Broadcasting 
Foundation of the United States, which, 
besides relieving the department of the 
financial burden, would decentralize the 
present government control over short- 
wave broadcasts. Benton’s plan provides 
for a governing board of thirteen “dis- 
tinguished” private citizens, plus the Sec- 
retary of State and a chairman, the only 
salaried member, at $15,000 a year. 
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Giant in Chains 


Not as a sullen small boy fleeing the rod of 
government regulation but as a giant who 
has bested all rivals for the honor, must radio 
lead us to a more peaceful, orderly world. 


Thus Llewellyn White, writing in “The 
American Radio,”* second of the reports 
to be issued last week by the Commission 
on Freedom of the Press (NEWSWEEK, 
March 31), stated what he considers 
radio’s responsibility to society. White’s 
report is the third of seven book-length 
studies on all phases of mass communica- 
tion to be published since the commission 
was set up four years ago. It is the most 
comprehensive and unbiased study of 
American broadcasting yet written. White 
has spared neither the industry nor the 
Federal Communications Commission in 
his searching probe. It is at the industry, 
however, that he levels his strongest 
criticism. Though “the air belongs to the 
people, not to the radio industry,” it is the 
advertisers who control radio, despite the 
protests of network executives. 

The industry could—and should—say to 
advertisers: “In future, we are going to 
build all our own shows, hire all our own 
talent, and broadcast to maximum audi- 





*Tue AmMerIcAN Rapio. By age 5 White. 260 
pages. University of Chicago Press, $3.25, 
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ences. We will have only one thing to 
sell to you: brief station-break time pe- 
riods at the beginning and end (never in 
the middle) of programs . . .” 

In support of the industry, White finds 
the FCC at possible fault on two counts: 
the Mayflower Decision of 1941 which 
denies to a radio station a newspaper’s 
freedom of editorial expression; and the 
vagaries of the FCC’s “Blue Book,” 
which implies among other things gov- 
ernment power to control programming. 

He finds, however, that the FCC has 
done a commendable job against “indus- 
try pressures,” against “publicity-seeking, 
smear-loving, constituent-pandering con- 
gressmen, and against a Congress that 
holds FCC funds and staff to a budget- 
saving minimum. 

White's report, written in lay terms, 
make thoroughly enlightening reading for 


listeners interested in the future of AM 
radio, FM, and television. 
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Free as Air 


The television industry was vastly re- ' 
lieved at the lifting of one handicap Jast 
week. The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
reversed a previous ruling and decided 
that television is not “live” entertainment. 
Therefore restaurant and bar owners who 
install sets are not required to impose the 


20 per cent cabaret tax, 


pO 
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Chiding 

Last December the House of Com- 
mons was thrown into an uproar when 
members charged that employes of the 
British Broadcasting Corp. were taking 
nylon stockings and other expensive 
bribes from song pluggers, actors, and 
orchestra leaders. A commission was ap- 
pointed to investigate the charges. 

Last week, it reported its findings: no 
violation of regulations. However, Mrs. 
Tawney Neilson, BBC dance-music or- 
ganizer, was scolded for taking such gifts 
as two blue-fox skins and a dressing case 
from a handleader. 
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_Shirer’s Hornets 


A shaving-soap manufacturer dropped 
its radio advertising last week and stirred 
up a noisy hornet’s nest of indignation. 
The rumpus started on March 23, when 


Willam L, Shite told listeners that the 
jb ihn Co, and BS we dp 


ping his news program (Sunday, 5:45-6 
p.m., EST), Later, he charged CBS with 
“gagging” his liberal views. 

Left-wing groups sprang in angry haste 
to Shirer’s defense. But CBS wouldn't 
fight. Patiently explaining it was merely 
exercising its program judgment, the net- 
work said it wanted to switch Shirer to 
another spot and replace him on Sundays 
with Joseph Harsch, an equally “liberal” 
commentator. On his last program March 
30 Shirer said farewell and thanks to his 


listeners, then resigned from CBS to mull 
two other network offers. 





Steel fingers that lost their grip 


N AYBE you wouldn’t expect fingers of 
steel to grow tired. But machine tool 
operators know they do. 


Holding work in place in a screw machine, 
milling machine or lathe puts such a pun- 
ishing strain on the collet that its steel grip 
may weaken and poor machining result. 
One machine tool builder thought ordinary 
collets were losing their grip too fast. 

So he set out to find a steel so tough, so 
strong, so resistant to fatigue that even the 


severest service wouldn't faze it. He tested 


steel after steel; only one stood up. It was 
a Timken alloy steel of standard analysis. 


How could this one steel outperform so 
many other good steels? Specialization is 
the answer. 

By concentrating on alloy steels, metallur- 
gists of The Timken Roller Bearing Company 
have acquired a unique ability to develop 
desired properties and combinations of prop- 
erties in alloy steels—and to control those 
properties uniformly through heat after heat. 


No other steel producer has so much ex- 
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perience in so many alloy steel applications. 
And it’s the combination of experience and 
research which has enabled the Timken 
Company to stamp so many tough prob- 
lems: “Solved —by Timken Alloy Steel”. 
It’s a record that’s never been matched. 

Why notlet us tackle your tough problems 
tov? No obligation —just write Steel and 
Tube Division, The Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Tapered 
Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels and Seamless 
Tubing, Removable Rock Bits, 
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Boettiger Bait 


In February 1946, John and Anna 
Roosevelt Boettiger, then refugees from 
Hearst’s Seattle Post-Intelligencer, bought 
a giveaway weekly in Phoenix, Ariz., and 
set out to build it into a daily (NEws- 
WEEK, March 11, 1946). 

The Boettigers named their foundling 
The Arizona Times and fattened it pro- 
gressively from a weekly to a thrice 
weekly on a heavy diet of local news and 
such columnists as Walter Lippmann, 
Eleanor Roosevelt (Mrs. Boettiger’s 
mother), Samuel Grafton, Harold Ickes, 
and Hedda Hopper. ; 

This week, the Boettigers set D Day 
for The Times. Next May 1 it will go 
daily and buck the cozy monopoly long 
held by The Arizona Republic and The 
Phoenix Gazette, recently bought by the 
Eugene C. Pulliam interests of Indiana 
(The Indianapolis Star, The Muncie Star, 
etc.). In the final build-up this month, 
the Boettigers will run two pages of 
comics (double strips of each comic) 
three times a week, and send out crews 
of carrier boys to convert The Times's 
35,000 nonpaying customers into paid 
subscribers. 
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Lady Economist 


On world political and economic af- 
fairs no British journal speaks with more 
authority than the weekly London Econ- 
omist. Neither right nor left, but a sanely’ 
acute critic of both, The Economist is 
edited by Geoffrey Crowther, one of 
Britain’s ablest journalists, and is written 
by a staff which handles the King’s Eng- 
lish so well that one may run as he reads 
of even such complex topics as the gold 
standard, tariffs, budgets, international 
banking, or Balkan politics. 

This week, one of The Economist’s 
bright young women was visiting Ameri- 
ca on a two-month lecture tour. She is 
Barbara Ward, who at 32 is foreign- 
affairs editor of The Economist, a gover- 
nor of the British Broadcasting Corp. and 
of the famous Sadler’s Wells and“Old Vic 
Theaters, and a leader in Britain’s liberal 
Catholic movement. Miss Ward’s schedule 
called for talks on foreign affairs in Wash- 
ington, Chicago, Minneapolis, Seattle, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Houston, and 
New Orleans, but she really came to look 
us over, she said, and hopes to do a series 
on America for The Economist on her 
return to Britain. 

A sprightly, brown-eyed woman with 
short brown hair, Miss Ward talks elo- 
quently about Palestine, Greece, the Bal- 
kans, the UN, economics, and philosophy, 
but little about herself. Her father was a 
lawyer with Quaker sympathies, her 
mother a devout Catholic who believed 
in liberal education for women. Miss 
Ward grew up in Felixstowe, about three 
hours by train out of London, went to a 
convent school, and studied two years 


at the Lycée Moliére and the Sorbonne in 
Paris, a year at Jugenheim in Germany, 
and three years at Oxford. At 21 she was 
the only girl in her class to receive first- 
class honors from Oxford. 

Social Singer: With her politics, 
philosophy, and economics Miss Ward 
mixed singing studies, and thought about 
trying for the operatic stage. “I decided 
to take stock of myself . . .” she recalls. 
“I went away to think things out.” She 
turned down an offer from an opera com- 
pany (she is a soprano of no mean gifts 
today), and focused instead on Catholic- 
ism and social problems. On a scholar- 
ship, she studied conditions in Germany, 
Austria, Italy, and Turkey, and returned 
to write in 1938, at the age of 24, a best 
seller, “The International Share-Out.” Its 
brilliant treatment of colonial problems 
caught Crowther’s eye and he invited her 
to contribute to The Economist. Two 
years later, he appointed her foreign- 
affairs editor. 

The Economist’s no-byline practice 





hides its writers in anonymity, but Miss 
Ward’s name became known widely to 
Britons at the start of the war as a lec- 
turer in behalf of the late Cardinal Hins- 
ley’s “The Sword of the Spirit,” a move- 
ment that rallied Catholics to the na- 
tion’s war aims and the social problems of 
Britain and Europe alike. She also was on 
the BBC’s famous Brains Trust program, 
which resembles such American forums 
as Town Hall Meeting of the Air. “It 
isn’t supposed to be a fount of informa- 
tion,” Miss Ward insists, “but a lesson in 
conversation.” In 1942-43 she lectured 
in this country and Sweden. 





British Information Service 


Barbara Ward: First lady of The Economist 


When she became a BBC governor (a 
rare honor for a British woman), Miss 
Ward dropped the Brains Trust appear- 
ances, but not her numerous other activi- 
ties. She campaigned for the Laborites 
against Churchill, and still thinks the 
Labor government is “the best we've 
had,” despite the fact that nature herself 
seems to have conspired against it. In her 
busy days, she finds time to ride horse- 
back occasionally, and to go back to her 
childhood ambition—singing. “Now I just 
do it for fun,” she says. 


oe 


Not So Clean Sweeps 


Three times a year,* except during the 
war, the Irish Hospitals Sweepstakes 
have put the American press and the 
United States Post Office Department on 
a spot. The names of thousands of Ameri- 
cans who invest a hopeful $2 each in a 
ticket become news if their counterfoils 
are drawn from the big drum in Dublin. 
But United States postal laws forbid pub- 
lishing lottery winners in papers that 
go through the mails. 

Last week, the cautious New York Sun, 
after checking with the Post 
Office Department, obligingly 
ran no names of winners im 
the draw for the Grand Na- 
tional at Aintree, England. 
But when seven New Yorkers, 
two of them first-prize win- 
ners of $100,000 on Caughoo, 
turned up among 180 Amer 
cans who hit the sweeps jack- 
pot for a total of $328,400 om 
race day, The Sun’s reserve 
broke down and it printed 
names. “Technically, it’s il 
legal,” a Post Office spokes- 
man in Washington explained 
resignedly. “But . . . after all, 
if a person cashes in on the 
sweepstakes, it’s news.” 


Rising Star 


Seattle is a city that votes 
New Deal and buys, for the 
most part, conservative news- 
papers. Its weakest daily is 
The Seattle Star (circulation 
66,575), not so much, per- 
haps, because of The Star’s 
liberal bent as because of its 
hare-brained news play and 
often corny looks. Seattle 
plainly prefers the conservative Times 
(circulation 170,399) and The Post-In- 
telligencer (circulation 164,199). 

The Star, long an in-and-outer finan- 
cially, got a shot in the arm this week. It 
was sold to Sheldon Sackett, New Dealish 
publisher and operator of four radio sta- 
tions, who last month bought The Van- 
couver (Wash.) Sun and said he was on 
the make for a newspaper-radio empire in 
the Northwest (Newsweek, March 24), 
Sackett, also owner of The Coos Bay 
(Ore.) Times, paid $400,000 for The Star. 


*On the Grand National in March, the Derby in 
June, and the Caesarewitch in October. 
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AIRLINES: Rinkedteatdoer of Eastern 


Eddie Rickenbacker, who weathered a 
23-day ordeal at sea on a raft in 1942%*, 
this week demonstrated that he had 
weathered the worst storm of the airlines’ 
history. On April 1, he reported that 
his Eastern Air Lines in 1946 had doubled 
its previous net earnings for a whopping 
$4,500,000. ~ 

Rickenbacker, who came out of the 
first world war as the top ace of Amer- 
ica’s fighter pilots, had become the ace 
money maker of America’s peacetime air 
commerce. With a good year behind it, 
Eastern was continuing to make money 
even in the first quarter of 1947, when 
the industry generally is believed to have 
lost nearly as much as the $10,000,000 
which the domestic lines dropped in all 
of 1946. In January, which was the 
blackest airlines month of 1947, Eastern 
netted $133,000. . 


Eastern has, in fact, been in the black 





*Forced down in the South Pacific while on a mis- 
sion from the United States to headquarters of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, Rickenbacker and six com- 
panions were so close to death that they “heard 
beautiful soft} music—just as heaven should be.” 

nce, a sea gull alighted on Rickenbacker’s head; it 
was plucked and eaten raw. 


ever since Rickenbacker joined it in 1934. 
Since 1938, when he borrowed $3,500,- 
000 from New York brokers to buy con- 
trol of the airline from General Motors, 
Eastern has had an unbroken growth 
curve, in gross, net, and passenger reve- 
nue miles. It now stands fourth among 
the domestic airlines in gross revenue 
(American, United, and domestic TWA 
outrank it in that order). But it ranks 
No. 1 in net profits. 

Secrets of Profits: Among the rea- 
sons for Eastern’s profit-making leader- 
ship is manpower. Rickenbacker has 
assembled one of the ablest and most eff- 
cient staffs of engineering and managerial 
brains in the business. Another secret is 
a passion for detail. He has organized his 
company so tightly and so efficiently that 
by 4:30 of any afternoon he can tell what 
every plane and every station did 


through midnight the day before. On his 
desk is a sixteen-page log on which the 
performance of each one of his 51 DC-3s 
and 20 DC-4s is kept up to the minute. 
At a glance, he knows scheduled miles, 
miles flown, operating performance, seat 
miles operated, load factor northbound, 





Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Rickenbacker keeps his men in the middle, and his profits on top 


load factor southbound, revenue per mile 
north and south, number of revenue pas- 
sengers. He knows how many seats on 
each flight were empty and how many 
would-be passengers were “unables.” If, 
as sometimes happens, he finds four “un- 
ables” opposite seven “empties” he starts 
burning up the wires to find out who 
was asleep. 

This enthusiasm for keeping his fingers 
on the pulse of all the arteries of his line 
is all-absorbing with Rickenbacker. Even 
as an executive, too, he has not escaped 
the flirtation with disaster which has 
been a constant factor in his adventur- 
ous career: In 1941 he was seriously in- 
jured in an Eastern plane crackup in 
which seven persons were killed. 

Eastern’s well-chosen territory—includ- 
ing the Florida run—is basic in making 
the enterprise profitable. Equally basic, 
however, is an unpleasant memory from 
Rickenbacker’s business past. 

Rickenbacker’s loss of $250,000 in his 

“hat-in-the-ring” automobile venture of 
the 1920s, which took him years to pay 
in full, gave him a concern for cost fac- 
tors that approaches a fetish. He thinks in 
mills rather than pennies. Every capital 
expenditure of $100 or more has to be 
personally approved by him. He himself . 
examines every employment application. 
His total operating expense, 77.89 cents 
‘per mile of operations, is the lowest in 
the business; the highest is 125.16 cents 
per mile. His cost per daily scheduled 
departure is $780, the lowest, compared 
with a high of $1,763. 

Back in 1945 when every other airline 
was placing new-plane orders which 
months later they had to pay penalties to 
cut back, Rickenbacker decided the in- 
dustry had overbought and trimmed his 
own order for twenty new Constellations 
to fourteen, without a penalty. When 
Robert E. Gross, Lockheed board chair- 
man, at first refused to let him cancel, 
Rickenbacker said: “OK, if I take them 
I'll sell them. Do you want me under- 
selling you on Constellations? Think it 
over.” Ironically enough, Eastern is now 
Lockheed’s best customer. 

The Shrewd Guesser: Another story 
illustrates Rickenbacker’s almost uncanny 
ability to outguess the future. After 
a series of globewide wartime missions 
for the War Department, he assigned his 
route-development experts to the job of 
drawing up plans for as big and pretty 
an international airline as anybody ever 
saw: frem New York through Scandina- 
via to Russia, through Iran and Turkey to 
Cairo, and 50,000 route miles in Latin 
America. By the time it was all finished, 
Rickenbacker had lost the expansionitis 
fever. He threw most of the plan in the 
wastebasket, called everybody in, and 
said: “Don’t ever let me hear North 
Atlantic again.” 

He did file for the 50,000 miles in 
Latin America, 57 pages of it, but the 
day before the hearing he trimmed it to 
seven pages and asked for only a leg to 
Mexico City, another to Panama, and a 




















HOT WEATHER CROWDS 


hit Summer P 





Where do people go when the weather is 
hot? 


To the beaches? Certainly. Stay at home? 


Some do. To the stores that are air condi- 
tioned? Of course! 


But don’t think for one minute that only 
the large stores can afford air conditioning 
for nowadays no store is too small to offer 
summer comfort, inviting coolness to its 
patrons. 

‘The average small store can be effectively 
and economically cooled by a single. self- 
contained Yorkaire Conditioner that takes 
up but 2 by 3 feet of floor space. And bear 
in mind too that Yorkaire Conditioners 
are quickly installed and easily moved if 
you change locations. 


Look up your nearest York Distributor. 


He can give you full information on this 
time-tested equipment. 


3 Facts Recommend Your 
-Consideration of York: 


1. The wide range of York equipment as to 
function, type and capacity assures selec- 
tion of the right unit for the right place, no 
matter how large or how small. 


2. The aggregate installed capacity of York 
mechanical cooling for commercial use ex- 
ceeds that of any other manufacturer. 

3. York research—already responsible for 
so many important ad vances—has been ac- 
celerated and intensified . . . an assurance 
of the lasting value of York equipment. 


fork Corporation, Yor ennsylvania. 
York Cory tion, York, P: vl 


YORK 7fjeceltre and “he 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 
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third to Puerto Rico. Rickenbacker ex- 
plains his reasons: 

“Even if we put all the brainpower 
and leadership we now have down there 
to work on that 50,000-mile route, ex- 
clusively, we couldn’t make it pay within 
ten years. In the meantime the losses 
there would come out of profits from our 
domestic system, and we would go broke 
both ways.” 

When Rickenbacker went into the 
money market, last December, to pay for 
the Constellations which began arriving 
in March, he got $20,000,000 for five 
years from 27 banks at the eye-goggling 
interest rate of 1% per cent. 

During all the wartime mushrooming 


and the postwar expansion fever, Ricken- 
backer kept reminding himself that, pre- 
war, the passenger load  factor—the 
amount of capacity sold—was around 
57 per cent. His own operating costs 
meanwhile had jumped from a prewar 
62 cents to 86 per mile of operations. A 
return from the crowded wartime flights 
to the only partly filled ones of peace 
could mean only one thing: bankruptcy. 
By driving everyone constantly and high- 
pressuring his whole chain of command, 
he drove Eastern’s cost factor back down 
to 64 cents a mile. It rose to its present 
79.62-cent level when the line~ added 
twenty DC-4s to its fleet of DC-3s. 
Privates in Command: People who 


think Rickenbacker a mere “front” man ° 


for invisible geniuses who run his busi- 
ness are mistaken. He does get top-notch 
people, and he does give them elbow 
room. But he also personally dominates 
the entire company to an extent rare in 
executives. 

Rickenbacker thinks of himself and his 
vice presidents as the first echelon in his 
chain of command. The second is his ad- 
visory board: all department heads. The 
third is his field board, including station 
managers, sales chiefs, and district super- 


visors. The second and third echelons 
meet together every three months; they 
meet separately once every month. Each 
monthly meeting is held in a different 
city so that every man knows the rest of 
the line. 

For four or five days running, the 
entire airline is left in the hands of its 
“fourth echelon”—the men in the air and 
on the ground—while everyone else meets 
day and night, with time out only for 
meals and sleep. At the March meeting 
in New York, Rickenbacker told the 
gathering: “The privates are running the 
airline. They must be running it, because 
I’m not. All the vice presidents are here, 
so they can't be running it. And you're 





Brown Bros. 


After the first world war: Welcoming Rickenbacker in Los Angeles 


here—you can't be running it.” The cap- 
tain, as he prefers to be called, says this 
keeps the executives from feeling indis- 
pensable, and gives the men left in 
charge a greater sense of responsibility. 

The Sweat-Box Treatment: For 
hour upon weary hour; while men 20 
years younger wilt under the grind, 
Rickenbacker, still sternly handsome at 
56, sits with granitelike patience while 
each of the 200-odd subordinates reads 
a detailed report of everything that has 
crossed his horizon of command. Ricken- 
backer waits to pounce, catlike, on any 
error of judgment or sin of omission or 
commission. When he finds one he grabs 
the microphone and butts in on the 
speaker. When each man gets through he 
looks as if he had emerged from a 
Georgia convict sweat box, but he is 
then free to enjoy the torture of his 
colleagues. Examples: 

A trouble-shooter, formerly a_ field 
manager, suggested that planes be rolled 
forward to permit inspection of that part 
of their tires which were on the ground. 
Rickenbacker demanded “the dope” 
from the maintenance chief, who an- 
swered that this procedure has been in 
“the book” for years. Rickenbacker then 
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turned on the man who made the sug- 
gestion: “You were a field manager, you 
should have known that, if you knew the 
book. See how you put your foot in it?” 

During a discussion of pilferage one 
man expressed fears that college boys 
and other souvenir hunters would make 
off with Eastern’s laminated plastic “Seat 
Occupied” signs. “I'll buy that,” cried 
Rickenbacker. “If any college boy wants 
to put an Eastern Air Lines sign in his 
room, let him. That’s good will. That’s 
public relations. By the way”—his voice 
deepening with sarcasm—“aren’t you in 
public relations?” 

The man seemed to be melting into 
the floor. A tiny voice murmured: 
“Ye-e-es.” 

Rickenbacker tapped his forehead: 
“Use the head. That’s what it’s for.” 

Everybody laughed when someone else 
reported how a crew unloading a cargo 
plane tied its door to their truck, then 
forgot to untie it, and tore off the door. 
Rickenbacker sat through the laughter 
in stony silence. Then: “Gentlemen, 
that’s no laughing matter. These four 
pages here, of things just like this, will 
easily cost us $250,000. And 90 per cent 
of it is just utter stupidity and neglect.” 

‘That’s Thinking’: Someone reported 
that a commissary hand had thought up a 
means of making curtains for the DC-3 
and DC-4 interchangeable. “That’s worth 
a $250 bond if it’s worth a dime,” ex- 
claimed Rick. “See that he gets it. An 
idea like that will save untold thousands, 
in time. That’s thinking.” 

A field operative was proud of the fact 
that in January there were 38 fewer de- 
layed flights than in Decerber. Ricken- 
backer wilted him: “There were fewer 
flights of any kind in January. By this 
argument, you could eliminate all delays 
by stopping flying.” Another man reported 
that the hands who unload baggage steal 
chewing gum from the commissary, not 
regarding it as theft “because we used 
to get it free and they know it.” 

Rickenbacker, who in his impoverished 
youth used to snitch coal from the rail- 
road cars when the “dicks” weren’t look- 
ing, broke in: “What does it matter 
whether we pay for it or get it free? It’s 
not theirs. It doesn’t belong to them. They 
can’t walk into a store and take chewing 
gum or a bar of candy without paying 
for it. Let’s get after this.” 

Peeves and Pets: Rickenbacker pro- 
nounces “again” the same way the late 
President Roosevelt did. None of his 
employes, however, would ever dare ask 
him if that’s where he got it, because he 
developed a bitter dislike for Roosevelt 
after the air-mail contract cancellation in 
1934 which still smolders in Ricken- 
backer’s breast. 

After his rescue in 1942, he heard 
that Roosevelt, at a White House dinner, 
remarked: “This man Rickenbacker 
seems to be getting a lot of publicity.” 
General Marshall, who was present, is 
supposed to have quickly said: “And well- 
deserved, Mr. President.” Roosevelt said 
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The Watt South (entral States 


Recent acceleration of industrial activity in the West South Central States 
gives promise of further intensive development. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. has assisted 
in the activity in that area through its participation as an original underwriter in 
132 State and municipal bond issues aggregating over $365,000,000 and 


127 corporate bond issues totaling more than $1,000,000,000. 


REPRESENTATIVE ISSUES 
$65,649,000 STATE OF ARKANSAS Highway Ref. 3% & 314% 1943-1972 
30,000,000 ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT CO. First Mtge. 3% % 10-1-74 
6,250,000 CADDO PARISH, LA. SCHOOL DIST.NO.1 3%, 4% & 1% 1947-1966 
25,000,000 CENTRAL POWER AND LIGHT CO. (TEXAS) First Mtge. 318% II-I-73 


27,000,000 GULF STATES UTILITIES COMPANY First Mtge. 258% 5-1-76 
14,000,000 HOUSTON, TEXAS Water Rev. 414% & 2% 1947-1969 
17,000,000 LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT CO. First Mtge. 3% 4-1-74 
35,000,000 OKLAHOMA GAS AND ELECTRIC CO, First Mtge. 23/4% 2-1-75 


4,500,000 TULSA, OKLA., BOARD OF EDUCATION 3% & 1% 1949-1966 


Our brochure “Providing Nation-Wide Investment Capital 1903-1946,” will be mailed upon request. 
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no more for the next few minutes, when 
he suddenly exclaimed: “I wonder what 
ever happened to that chap Lindbergh?” 

Rickenbacker, though a violent anti- 
Communist, developed a personal fond- 
ness for the Russians during a mission 
there in 1943, when he became the only 
American they ever permitted on the 
front. The Russians were very fond of 
him after he succeeded in drinking his 
vodka-toasting host, an air forces colonel, 
under the table. 

This week, Rickenbacker was ready to 
go ahead with his own carefully planned 
and calculated expansion. If the CAB 
approves, he will extend his Western 
terminus at San Antonio, Texas, to Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, in a traffic 
loop that will take in all the good-sized 
cities between; extending it southeast to 
the present north-south headquarters at 
Miami, he would offer the first southern 
transcontinental service from San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles to Miami, and on 
down to Puerto Rico. 

Whether Rickenbacker - gets _ these 
routes—and if so, when—are matters for 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to decide. If 
he does, Eastern’s territory then would 
embrace not only the most populous area 
of the United States, on the East Coast, 
but also the fastest growing part, on the 


South and West. 


New Old Faithful 


The Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., entry 
in the luxury-liner field, in which the 
Lockheed Constellation got a head start 
last year, is the DC-6. It is a speedier, 
modernized, more spacious version of its 
old faithful transport, DC-4. Last week, 
the DC-6 made its bow to commercial 
flying in a burst of speed. 

Pan American-Grace Airways flew one 
from Los Angeles to Miami in 7 hours 14 





minutes, clipping 51 minutes from a pre- 
vious commercial-plane record. Then 
United Air Lines flew its new DC-6 from 
Los Angeles to New York in 6 hours 47 
minutes 13 seconds. Average speed was 
364 miles an hour, although tailwinds at 
19,000 feet pushed ground speed as high 
as 474 miles an hour east of Illinois. The 
previous official record, set by an LAV 
(Venezuelan) Constellation in Novem- 
ber 1946, was 6 hours 55 minutes 30 
seconds. 

Both United and American Airlines 
will inaugurate DC-6 schedules late this 
month. By the end of 1947, American 
expects to have 50 DC-6s and United 35 


. in commercial service. Douglas is push- 


ing toward production of twenty a 
month; it has contracts for 147, includ- 
ing 40 from foreign airlines. 
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Helicopters: Horace T. Pentecost of Seattle in his “Hoppi-Copter,” caused a 
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stir at the American Helicopter Society forum in Philadelphia last week. Top speed 
is 60 miles an hour; weight, 104 pounds, Below, chasing deer away from crops in a 
Bell Aircraft Corp. helicopter near Batavia, N.Y. Photo was made from the plane. 








Up and Down 

On the basis of the airlines’ 1946 op- 
erations, the 10 per cent boost in pas- 
senger fares, effective April 1, will add 
about $30,000,000 in income. The Wall 
Street Journal, which tabulated the pos- 
sible added revenue, pointed out that 
Federal taxes could be expected to take 


38 per cent of the indicated gain. The 
tabulation: 


Indicated 
Approx. Revenue increase 
Passenger from % cent 
Miles a mile 

Line 
AMEYICAN .eceeseceeeeeeeees 1,308,000,000 $6,500,000 
BARBED | o5o sed ccnsccaceczesaee 212,000,000 1,060,000 
Chicago & Southern ... 138,000,000 690,000 
NOEL 2c oc iossacsecisescees 46,000,000 230,000 
Continental ............006 76,000,000 80,000 
WPGNEG. (oc ccsssiscsccsctcceses 210,000,000 1,050;000 
WIAGLEUDD: <isssvacescecescosedsss 804,000,000 4,020,000 
Mid-Continent .......... 76,000,000 80,000 
INQHIONAL ....cccccsvescoecess 174,000,000 870,000 
Northeast  ...........s.cc00 84,000,000 420,000 
NOFERWESE .....00s0s0s00008 380,000,000 1,900,000 
Penn-Central ............ 374,000,000 1,870,000 
NENW. sstessstcesePiseciceaves 744,000,000 3,720,000 
NUMLEG, -cccussssecsasacesacee 1,074,000,000 5,037,000 
WVGRICTED | cssecsissseseveries 192,000,000 860,000 


Meanwhile, Pan American World Air- 
ways last week made a rate move in the 
opposite direction. It announced a 20 per 
cent reduction in round-trip fares to 
Latin America, in place of a previous 
discount of 10 per cent on 90-day round- 
trip tickets. 


‘ 


PRICES: One Step Lower 


Following the advice of the Commerce 
Department and the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics (Newsweek, March 
17), President Truman said last week he 
hoped business would realize that any 
further price boosting would provoke 
bigger wage demands. Secretary of the 
Treasury John W. Snyder quickly chimed 
in with a statement: Some basic industries 
are seriously considering sizable price re- 
ductions. Other reactions: 

@ The Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet 
Co. cut its prices an average of 3 per 
cent, effective April 1, but warned that 
if wages or materials go up, prices will 
have to follow. The Kennecott Copper 
Corp. announced a “firm price policy,” to 
protect manufacturers against daily price 
changes. 

@ Earl Bunting, National Association of 
Manufacturers president, said the govern- 
ment could help “stability” by expediting 
labor legislation, and by making public 
the extent of its food-buying policy. 

@ Jay D. Runkle of Detroit, board chair- 
man of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, saw two “glaring faults” in 
the economic picture: Prices of consumer 
goods were too high, and quality too low. 
He urged moderate profits and cost cut- 
ting to bring prices into line with what 


consumers would pay. 


@ The CIO Economic Outlook said rec- 
ord-breaking corporation profits in 1946 
gave investors eight or ten times the re- 
turn they received in 1936 to 1939. Mean- 
while, CIO auto workers put their wage- 


















WHAT! 


@ You don’t see any smoke coming’ from this factory 
stack, for the very good reason that there isn’t any 
smoke! 


But that doesn’t mean this factory—and thousands 
of other smokeless factories today —isn’t going at full 
blast. 

What it does mean is that an ingenious, inexpen- 
sive way has now been developed to cure smoky 
smokestacks. That way was perfected by the engineers 
of Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., the national re- 
search agency of the Bituminous Coal industry. 

Jets of air forced over the fire 


by a blower—or propelled by 
steam—supply the necessary 
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turbulence and oxygen’ to burn the volatile matter 
distilled from the coal before smoke can be formed. 

Adaptations of this same ingenious equipment are 
in use on thousands of locomotives. And home owners 
will soon hear of a new coal stove that also “eats its 
own smoke.” . 

And all this is just a sign of the many good new 
things that are coming from coal. For the Bituminous 
Coal industry’s research program is dedicated to de- 
vising new methods and new equipment for coal utili- 
zation to benefit not only the manufacturer, but also 
the railroad man, the farmer, 
the home owner—in fact, every 


living person in Americal 


Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSN, 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES .. . POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 











THIS, MR. EMPLOYEE, is how 
you look to your employer! 





THIS, MR. EMPLOYER, is how 
you look to your employees! 





ET the employee is not a pirate. 

He is only trying to get what he 
believes is his fair share of the selling 
price of what he helps to produce. 

And the employer is not a money 
hog either. He has to make the sales 
dollar cover: wages, materials, taxes, 
services bought from others, the cost 
of tools wearing out, and the cost 
of using tools—interest or dividends 
on the capital invested to buy the 
necessary tools. 

These two—employer and em- 
ployee—can go on fighting over who 
gets how much until American in- 
dustry 1s completely disrupted and 
all of us have to suffer another dis- 
astrous depression, 

Or they can stop fighting, pull 
together as a smooth running pro- 
duction team, and bring about the 


greatest individualand national pros- 
perity our country has ever known. 


The relationship between production costs, 
wages and prices, is discussed at greater length 
in our pamphlet 10-A. Write for a free copy. 


SMALL BUSINESS 
ECONOMIC FOUNDATION 


INCORPORATED 
DeWitt Emery, President 


122 West Monroe St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
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increase demand into figures—23% cents 
an hour. ‘ 

€ “The rush to cut prices,” said The Wall 
Street Journal, ironically, “has not yet 
trampled anyone underfoot. Neither have 
these warnings . . . had any visible effect 
on the continuing drive of organized labor 
for higher wages.” 
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ENTERPRISE: Job With Future 


Six years ago the National Association 
of Manufacturers appointed an Economic 
Principles Commission to investigate the 
world drift toward collectivism. This 
week it published the commission's find- 
ings i a two-volume study, “The Ameri- 
can Individual Enterprise System.”* 
Commission members agreed that the 
American system could be preserved, but 
only by timely action. The “very future” 
of the system, they said, “depends upon 
the working out of a satisfactory solution 
of the unemployment problem.” 
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FUEL: Coal Into Gas 


The nation’s biggest coal producer, the 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co., last 
week announced plans to build a $300,- 
000 pilot plant at Library, Pa., 10 miles 
south of Pittsburgh, for experiments in 
gasification of coal. 

Pittsburgh Consolidation is getting its 
technology from the Standard Oil Co. 
(N.J.). If the experiments show a suf- 
ficiently low production cost, the two will 
launch a $120,000,000 program in 1949 
to make gas, synthetic gasoline, and syn- 
thetic Diesel oil from the company’s 500,- 
000,000-ton bituminous coal reserves. 

The project is important from the 
standpoint of liquid fuel reserves. Com- 
mercial reserves of coal are estimated at 
3.2 trillion tons, If half of this could be 
economically used for synthesis, coal 
could represent a potential gasoline re- 
serve of 3.7 trillion barrels, or enough to 
last more than 3,000 years, Production of 
synthetic gasoline now costs 3 to 4 cents 
more per gallon than natural gasoline, but 


the German process which Consolidation 
will use is expected to cut this margin. 
Pittsburgh Consolidation’s interest is in 
utilizing coal that cannot economically 
compete with regions where coal can be 
mined more cheaply. Production has been 
declining in Western Pennsylvania. 
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LABOR: Milk Punch 


Between Lake Pontchartrain and the 
Louisiana-Mississippi line is Tangipahoa 
(pronounced tan-je-pa-hoi) Parish, in the 
instep of boot-shaped Louisiana, It was 
one of seven parishes, once part of 
Spanish Florida, that revolted in 1810, 
set up the Republic of West Florida, and 
came into the union under President 
Madison. Its farmers are both independ- 





*Tue AMERICAN INDIVIDUAL ENTERPRISE SyYS- 
TEM. 1,119 pages. McGraw-Hill. $10. 
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ent and belligerent. In March 1939, 
state police kept rival gangs of straw- 
berry growers from shooting each other 
over the right to market the first ship- 
ments of that season. 

Last week, it was the milk producers 
of Tangipahoa who were on the warpath. 
They didn’t like the action of New Or- 
leans distributors in cutting the whole- 
sale price from $5.75 to $5.20 a hundred- 
weight. The United Milk Producers of 
America, AFL, stopped delivering milk 
to New Orleans. AFL teamsters backed 
them up. They halted trucks, poured cans 
of milk into ditches, and reduced New 
Orleans’s normal milk supply by 30 per 








Associated Press 
No-milk men: Louisiana strikers haul a 
shipment from a train 


cent. New Orleans began getting refrig- 
erator cars of milk from Wisconsin. 

Members of the Dairy Farmers Pro- 
tective Association, who didn’t like the 
price cut, éither, favored peaceful nego- 
tiation. One of their members, Otis 
Baham, 24, drove his automobile through 
a gauntlet of strikers near his home. His 
car was riddled with buckshot and he 
caught one pellet in a forearm. 

At Amite, gangs held up two Illinois 
Central trains, emptied a carload of milk, 
broke into a mail car, and chased news- 
photographers out of town. 

At first sheriffs refused to interfere. 
So did Gov. Jimmie H. Davis and the 
state police. But starting Saturday armed 
officers convoyed New Orleans-bound 
trucks as far as Baton Rouge. After a 
sheriff threatened to “shoot to kill,” Davis 
appointed an arbitration board. 
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PRODUCTS: What’s New 


Fabric: Fabric made highly visible by 
ultraviolet-ray treatment is being fash- 
ioned into swim suits by the Gantner & 
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Spring {iUMe . . . apple blossom time . . . yes, we know exactly how you feel. 


. 


Time to take the wheel of your car and just go places. And no car but the 


beautiful Chrysler can deliver quite so much to make driving a real pleasure. 




















WITH HYDRAULICAELY 


OPERATED TRANSMISSION 


AND gyrol FLUID DRIVE 











COBBS 


BLENDED WHISKY 


Boe SWtister- Lend 


All the skill, all the experience of 
the Master Blender are reflected in 
COBBS. Here is whisky of appealing 
mildness, blended to bring you new 
levels of richness and_ gratifying 
flavor. You’ll take added pleasure 
in the modest price. Ask for COBBS. 


86 PROOF ¢ 724%2% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
Cobbs Distilling Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Acme 
Show-fars: High visibility swim suits 


Mattern Co., Glendale, Calif. Sponsors 
say it can be seen for 2 miles. 

For Kitchens: A new General Electric 
range has a built-in, 6-quart pressure 
cooker in place of the usual deep-well 
cooking unit. 

New Helicopter: The UH-4 Commuter 
is a two-place, co-axial helicopter with a 
cruising speed of 75 miles an hour and 
range of 200 miles. United Helicopters, 
Inc., of Palo Alto, Calif., is the manu- 
facturer. 

For Drivers: A modernized Driver- 
ometer, to help find weak spots in driv- 
ing, was exhibited last week in New York 
City by the Aetna Life -Affiliated Com- 
panies of Hartford, Conn. The person 
taking the test gets the illusion of driving 
by grasping a real steering wheel and 
watching a colored motion picture with 
sound track, thrown on a screen directly 
in front of him. When an emergency 
develops, the Driverometer measures the 
time it takes him to put on the brakes. 
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NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stocks: The stock market remained 
listless; industrial averages (Dow-Jones) 
closed on March 31 at 177.20, up .80 
from a week earlier. 

Retailing: The John Taylor Dry Goods 
Co., 66-year-old Kansas City department 
store, was sold to R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 

Personnel: William T. Faricy, vice 
president and general counsel of the 
Chicago & North Western Railway, was 
elected president of the Association of 
American Railroads . . . David H. Har- 
shaw is the new president of the John B. 
Stetson Co. . . . Percy Alexander Staples 
is the incoming president and_ board 
chairman of the Hershey Chocolate Corp., 
succeeding W. F. R. Murrie, who retired. 





Designed for versatility... 


Torrington Needle Bearings can be adapted to many applications 
with little modification of product design and minimum re-tooling. 
This feature enables Needle Bearings 


To meet your specific needs... 


quickly and at low change-over cost. 


In addition, Needle Bearings contribute to lower costs in design, 
fabrication, assembly and maintenance. They help promote compact, 
light-weight designs ...can be housed in a plain bore without spacers 
or retainers...are installed by a simple arbor press operation...and 
operate at high efficiency with low maintenance cost. 

To discover how easily the many advantages of Needle Bearings can 
be secured for your product, write for our Catalog #32, or consult 
our engineering staff on your specific friction problem. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN. SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 
Offices in all principal cities 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 
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Picture of a business 
man after he tested 


Patapar 


Looks pleased doesn’t he? He made a real 
find — Patapar* Vegetable Parchment. Here 
was a paper that could be boiled and re- 
main strong. It was just what he needed 
to solve a special problem in his business. 

Time and again business men who have 
been searching for a material to do special 
jobs have found the answer in this unique 
paper. 


It’s strong when wet 
boil- proof 
grease-resisting 


Soak Patapar in water. Boil it! Out it comes 
strong and glistening. 

Wrap grease, or oily things in it— 
Patapar resists penetration. 

Patapar is odorless, tasteless, pure of 
texture —doesn’'t give off any “papery” taste 
to delicate foods. 


How others are 
using Patapar 


As a food wrapper, Patapar protects 
products like butter, meats, shortening, fish, 
cheese, frozen foods. It is used for packag- 
ing cottonseed oil compounds, putty, for 
lining motor oil containers, for rubber 
mold liners, for making hair waving pads, 
lamp shades, map tracing papers. These are 
just a few of hundreds of ways business 
men are making use of Patapar. 


We print it 

Our plants are specially equipped for print- 
ing Patapar economically with brand names 
and colorful designs. We print by letter- 
press or offset lithography in one or several 
colors. Expert craftsmen 
handle every detail—from 
the first rough sketch to the 
delivered job. 

For more information 
about Patapar and its ap- 
plications write on your 
business letterhead for 
booklet N. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 





i Protected 


Patapar Keymark 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1883 
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High Taxes vs. Incentive and Revenue 
by HENRY HAZLITT 


In a recent Gallup poll the ques- 
tion was asked: “About how much do 
you think a married man with two 
children who earns $50,000 a year now 
pays in Federal income taxes?” The 
typical answer was $9,000. The actual 
tax on such a net income, however, 
is around $24,000. It would be in- 
structive to learn how many people 
know that a $300,000 net income 
shrinks to $66,000 after taxes and a 
$1,000,000 income to $161,000. 

In its March letter the National City 
Bank publishes some illuminating in- 
come-tax tables. One of these shows 
how much is actually left at various in- 
come levels for the taxpayer him- 
self out of every extra dollar he earns. 
The figures are for a married man 
with two children and legal deduc- 
tions of 10 per cent of his gross income: 


Taxpayer keeps out of 


Gross Income each additional dollar 


$ 2,000 $1.00 
4,000 81 
8,000 15 
16,000 59 
32,000 Al 
64,000 .29 
128,000 15% 
350,000 134 


When the Gallup poll asked peo- 
ple how much they thought a man 
who earns $50,000 a year ought to pay 
in income taxes the median average 
answer was $7,500. This is only about 
a third of what such a man actually 
does pay. The taxpayer is allowed to 
keep less than half of everything he 
earns above $22,000. The question of 
“fairness,” however, is one on which it 
seems impossible to get agreement. 
No matter how much is taken from 
the big incomes, some people cannot 
see why those who earn more than 
they do should be allowed to retain 
anv amount higher than they them- 
selves can earn, 

It seems more profitable from a 
pragmatic standpoint, therefore, to 
consider not so much the “fairness” of 
the tax structure as its practical ef- 
fects on the economy. One obvious ef- 
fect (considering the present corpo- 
rate as well as personal income-tax 
structure) is to soak up the principal 
sources of capital funds. The funds 
that the present tax structure takes 
are precisely those that would have 
gone principally into investment—that 
is, into improved machines and new 
factories to provide the increased labor 
productivity which is the only per- 


manent and continuous means of in- 
creasing wages. 

An even more important effect of 
taking so much of the taxpayer’s earn- 
ings is to diminish or remove the in- 
centives to bringing such earnings into 
existence in the first place. This means 
not merely a loss to the taxpayer who 
does not trouble to earn the money. It 
means a loss to the wealth of the whole 
nation. It means a loss even to the 
Treasury itself, Another table com- 
piled by the National City Bank, based 
on reports of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, strikingly illustrates this re- 
sult. (The dollar figures stand for mil- 
lions of dollars.) 


1926-28 1942 
~ average 
National income ...... $77,000 $122,000 
Incomes over $300,000— 
Total amount ........ $1,669 $376 
Tees POND crccccesess $281 $292 
Top tax rate applicable 25% 88% 
Number of returns....2,276 654 


Let’s see what this means. During 
the same period that the total national 
income increased 58 per cent, total in- 
comes over $300,000 fell 77 per céht. 
If each individual’s income had risen 
by the same percentage, total incomes 
over $300,000 would have risen by a 
much greater percentage, for all in- 
comes previously above $190,000 
would now be counted among the in- 
comes over $300,000. Yet even if the 
aggregate of such incomes had risen no 
more than proportionately to the whole 
national income, the total would have 
reached $2,637,000,000—seven times 
greater than it actually was. And if 
this income had been taxed at the 
same schedule as in 1926-28, with a 
top tax rate of only 25 per cent, the 
vield to the Treasury would have been 
about $444,000,000. 


It would have been, in other 
words, about.50 per cent greater than 
the actual yield from the greatly re- 
duced incomes taxed at a top rate of 
88 per cent. For there can be little 
doubt that overwhelmingly the most 
important reason for the contraction 
of incomes over $300,000 in 1942 com- 
pared with 1926-28 was precisely the 
increase in the top personal income-tax 
rate from 25 per cent to 88 per cent. 
In other words, there can be little 
doubt that a sharp reduction m the top 
tax rates prevailing today would even- 
tually greatly increase rather than re- 
duce revenues, 
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The house that on ly 


EXT to each other, probably the thing 
N you want most of all is a home of 
your own... 

Perhaps it’s the dream you’ve kept in a 
trunk all these years — the old Clayton place 
that needs so much done to it, but — 

Or maybe it’s that Victorian mansion on 
Elm Street, where you once tossed news- 
papers in the pearl-gray of morning — 

Or perhaps it’s a blueprint — of a cot- 
tage, say, snuggled down into a hill. A 
Cape Cod house, neat and white. A modern 
flat-top, on a scallop of ocean. A friendly- 
faced Colonial. 

Blueprint or empty lot it’s the house that 
only you can see — it’s home — to own, 
and to hold, for as long as you live. If you 
want to make sure of it, its warmth and se- 
curity and shelter, then life insurance must 


be as much a part of your plans as the blue- 
prints you give to the builder. 

Because life insurance is one of the strong- 
est home-holding forces in America today, 


the policy that cancels-out the mortgage if 


you should die is only part of the picture. 
Awell-planned life insurance program means 
a continuing income for your wife and fam- 
ily —an income that keeps a home, a home 
. «and not a memory. 

Through its new Planned Incomes serv- 
ice Northwestern Mutual agents protect 
home-owners by removing the threat of in- 
security, making sure mortgages are paid, 
that incomes continue, that family plans go 
on whether days are fair or stormy. 


THE DIFFERENCE ~ 


There’s a significant difference between life 








OU Call SCC 


insurance companies. Ask a Northwestern 
Mutual agent what that difference can mean 
to you. Ask a policy-owner why no other 
company excels Northwestern Mutual in 
that happiest of all business relationships — 
old customers coming back for more. 


me Northwestern 
Mutual Founded 1857 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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In Trade It’s Two Worlds: Through the Give and Take of Goods... 


During the next few weeks, repre- 
sentatives of eighteen nations will. meet 
at Geneva in an attempt to hammer down 
tariffs and remove trade barriers. The 
charter of the projected International 
Trade Organization is also on the agenda 
at Geneva. American foreign economic 
policy, however, has now become part of 
the broader issue of Russian-American 
world relations. In the following special 
report, Harold Isaacs, NEwSwWEEK Special 
Projects Editor, describes American for- 
eign-trade plans and policies in the new 
context of latent world conflict. 


If Secretary of State George Marshall 
were to translate present American for- 
eign policy into the language of a military 
directive, it would have to read some- 
thing like this: 


To all leaders of American finance and 
industry, all senators and congress- 
men and all the American people 


From the United States Government 


1—In the Forward Zone of Operations, 
military-economic forces of the United 
States are to be applied henceforth to 
hold the Frontier of the West against 
actual or threatened Soviet encroach- 
ments. 

(a) The Forward Zone of Opera- 
tions is presently to be defined as in- 
cluding Greece and Turkey. 

(b) American planning sections are 
to be prepared on short notice to pro- 
vide for extending this zone to Korea, 
China, Germany, Italy, and France. 
2—In the Zone of the Rear, the United 

States Service of Supply.and Logistics is 
to launch a long-term offensive whose ob- 
ject is to prove that the capitalist system 
can be made to work on a global scale 
and provide people everywhere with a 
higher standard of living and more as- 
sured security than Communist  totali- 
tarianism can offer. 

(a) The Zone of the Rear is pres- 
ently to be defined as including all 
accessible portions of the world. 

(b) Immediate targets are relief 
and rehabilitation. 

(c) Long-range targets are estab- 
lishment of mutually profitable two- 
way trade; reciprocally lowered tariffs 
and removal of discriminatory trade 
practices and other barriers; ration- 
alized world-trade- machinery. 

(d) These objectives are to be 
sought as far as possible in terms of 
free enterprise as it is understood in 
the United States. But in view of the 
advance of nationalization and state 
trading systems in wide areas of the 
Zone of the Rear (Great Britain, 
France, Italy, China, etc.) it will be 
necessary to make adjustments to 
these systems. 

(e) If these objectives can be at- 
tained and democracy buttressed too, 





it would be highly desirable. But in 
view of the nature of existing regimes 
in Greece, Turkey, Arabia, Spain, 
Portugal, China, Argentina, and other 
Latin American republics, it is neither 
practical nor expedient to insist upon 
basic political changes. 


This is a tall order. It acknowledges 
that global peace—to borrow a_ witty 
paraphrase of Clausewitz—is a continua- 
tion of global war by other means. It 
opens a major historic operation, the 
chanciest and perhaps most fateful of 
our times. It poses the issue of the future 
as a choice between American capitalist 
power and Soviet totalitarian power. 

In big operations, events in the For- 
ward Zone are the most spectacular, 
while events in the Rear Zone are often 
the most crucial. Today’s headlines are 

















Herblock—Washington Post 
Two views: Trade supports peace... 


Greece and Turkey. But the future hinges 
on the long-term logistical pull in the 
rear, The fate of the capitalist system will 
not depend critically upon what happens 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. It will de- 
pend on how well it is made to work in 
the next ten years here and in the rest of 
the accessible world. 

A week before he asked Congress for 
the Greek-Turkish loans, President Tru- 
man spoke at Waco, Texas, of the need 


for rationalizing world trade by mutual - 


agreement. This speech received rela- 
tively scant attention. But just as his 
Congress speech heralded the opening of 
operations in the Forward Zone, the 
Waco speech was a call to arms for the 
Zone of the Rear. It laid down the 
strategy for the long pull. 

The Administration's strategy for put- 
ting world capitalist economy on its feet 
includes: 


@ Extending the reciprocal-trade _pro- 
gram and forging ahead with creation of 


the International Trade Organization, in 
which Russia has refused to join. 


@ Encouraging by all means an increase 
in American imports from other countries 
in order to establish sound two-way trade. 


@ Opening up prospects for effective 
long-term American foreign investments. 


@ Bolstering by selective loans and cred- 
its those countries which need help to 
recover from dislocations caused ‘by the 
war and its aftermath. 

Changing Labels: Until recently, 
this program was being offered by its 
proponents as the only hope of securing 
peace for the world as a whole. 

Today, the force of circumstances have 
made this program part of a broader 
drive to reinforce the Western or capital- 
ist world against the Russian Communist 
world. This big new fact has forced pe- 
culiarly ironic changes in the thinking of 
everybody concerned. 

The liberal “one-worlders” now find 
that they can get support for their one- 
world program only on the basis of two- 
world facts. Those who dreamed of 
worldwide cooperation now haye to 
adapt themselves to the reality of world- 
wide conflict. | 

Even more of a paradox stalks the con- 
servative, national-minded congressman 
who believes in curbing the spenders and 
who may be, in one shading or another of 
the term, an “isolationist.” He is dis- 
covering now to his dismay that it is im- 
possible to be economy-minded or isola- 
tionist and also be effectively anti-Com- 
munist. “Anti-Communism” now means 
carrying the fight to the Aegean Sea 
today, to Korea or Italy tomorrow, to 
Timbuctu if necessary. And this is going 
to cost billions of dollars. It means, be- 
sides, being called upon to support 
projects like the reciprocal-trade pro- 
gram. He is asked now to see this pro- 
gram as part of a pragmatic attempt to 
save the capitalist system. 

For both the world-minded liberals 
and the national-minded conservatives, 
this is going to be quite a wrench. The 
contradictions in it have already begun 
to crop up in the current debate over the 
proposed loans and in debates té come 
they are bound to multiply. Drawn by 


the magnet of the basic anti-Russian is- 


sue, these two groups in American poli- 
tics are going to find themselves arriving 
at common ground by paths they never 
dreamed of following. 

Two-Way Trade: The reciprocal- 
trade program has been part of Ameri- 
can policy since 1934 and is now ardently 
supported by most of the important busi- 
ness and trade groups of the country. 
It is designed to lower tariffs and 
trade barriers by mutual agreements. 
Such pacts have been made with 29 
countries, with demonstrably beneficial 
effects upon the total trade between them 
and the United States. The Geneva con- 
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... America Works to Bolster the West Against Russian Pressure 
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ference this month will discuss further 
multilateral arrangements to encourage 
a larger volume of international trade. 


This conference seemed momentarily 


endangered in recent weeks when high 
tariff partisans in. Congress opened a 
sharp attack upon it. President Truman 
countered by ordering an escape clause 
in all agreements which would provide 
for changes if any American interest were 
actually damaged by any of their provi- 
sions. The attack died down, almost on 
the eve of the sudden crisis over Greece 
and Turkey, and according;to sources 
high in the Republican top command; it 
is not likely to be renewed this year. 

Meanwhile, action on another part of 
the program—encouragement of imports— 
is already under way. This is something 
new under the American sun. In the 
past the stress has always been on ex- 
ports, and even these performed a largely 
marginal function in American economy. 
But times have changed. This country 
holds a wholly new position in relation to 
the rest of the world. It is the world’s 
largest producer and heaviest creditor. 

It is beginning to be realized that the 
American importer has become a key 
man in world affairs. Secretary of Com- 
merce W. Averell Harriman has recently 
been addressing business groups with 
appeals to abandon the idea that im- 
porters are -“public enemies” who take 
bread out of the mouths of widows and 
orphans. 

Why Import? This line of reasonin 
runs as follows: The United States is now 
a $200,000,000,000 concern. To stay at 
that peak, it is going to be more depend- 


ent upon foreign markets than ever be- 


fore. There is no question that for years 
to come there will be almost unlimited 
demands for products of American in- 
dustry. But to buy, foreign countries 
must sell. And in order to buy in America 
they have to sell in America to acquire 
dollars needed for their purchases as well 
as for service on their loans. This is the 
nub of the problem. 


In 1946, the United States imported 
nearly $5,000,000,000 in goods, nearly 
double the value of imports in 1936-38. 
The actual increase, considering price 
increases, was only 13 per cent. This was 
a substantial gain, but Administration and 
many business economists say it must be 
increased at a greater rate in the years 
to come. 

This country has always been depend- 
ent upon critical imports to a far greater 
degree than was popularly realized. 
Many Americans found this out during 
the war, when they went suddenly so 
short on coffee, sugar, tin, rubber, and 
a long list of other essentials, American 
automobiles contain 300 items imported 
from 55 countries. Of 37 key materials 
that go into a telephone, eighteen come 
from abroad. American steel—the heart 
of the whole economy—must go to foreign 


¢ 


sources for its indispensable alloys, man- 
ganese, chromite, tungsten, nickel, and 
vanadium. Fats, oils, and chemicals, 
hemp and jute and copra are also part of 
a long list of imported essentials. 
Critical Shortages: Two big new 
factors now enter this picture. In the 
first place, the United States more than 
doubled its productive capacity during 
the war, requiring a proportionately 
greater rate of expenditure of raw materi- 
als. Secondly, the wartime step up in 
preduction hastened the depletion of 
some crucial American resources. Copper 
is critically short and a bill to suspend the 
import tax on copper ore until 1950 is 
now on its way through Congress. Ameri- 
can reserves of high-grade iron ore have, 
it is estimated, only about ten years more 
to run at current rates of use. American 
oil resources, many experts believe, face 





Looks Like More Hills To Climb 
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Brett—Miami Herald 
... Aid is tough for the taxpayer 





exhaustion within five to ten years unless 
large new fields are discovered. 

By no means all the facts are in about 
these shortages. Private and govern- 
mental surveys are almost continuously 
under way. Hence, all figures are at best 
informed guesswork. But for a sample 
of what these shortages could mean, a 
group of Washington experts working 
during the war drew up figures of esti- 
mated imports for 1950 as compared with 
1939 as follows: twice as much nickel, 
nearly three times as much iron ore and 
manganese, three times as much chro- 
mite, nearly four times more bauxite, 
seven times more lead, eight times more 
zinc, and sixteen times more- petroleum. 

In financial terms, increased imports 
are seen as an urgent necessity. In 1946 
there was a gap of $8,200,000,000 be- 
tween American exports and imports, 
services included. Three-quarters of this 
sum was financed by gifts and loans. For 
1947, a larger volume of trade is antici- 
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pated with an expected excess, services 
included, of $7,200,000,000, of which 
the bulk will have to be financed again 
by gifts and loans. The larger the volume 
of imports, the sooner America’s custom- 
ers will be enabled to pay more of their 
own way, and that means they must sell 
more goods and services to this country. 

Come and Get It: To encourage 
this, the Department of Commerce has 
undertaken to stimulate the market in the 
United States for foreign goods. It still 
has to tread on eggshells where many 
special interests are concerned, but the 
Department is nevertheless making prog- 
ress: (1) in finding import as well as 
export trade possibilities through the 
Foreign Service and reporting them 
through its 76 regional offices; (2) in an 
educational campaign to convince Amer- 
ican interests that they will not be dam- 
aged by larger imports; (8) in pressing 
the Treasury Department to clear up 
customs delays resulting from court ac- 
tion, antiquated systems, and inadequate 
personnel; (4) in ere foreign missions 
here to develop import possibilities, and 
(5) in encouraging invisible imports 
through American travel abroad. Some 
optimists think American tourists may 
spend as much as $1,000,000,000 an- 
nually abroad as soon as they can find a 
good time at moderate prices. 

Rocky Road: The problems involved 
in rationalizing world trade are actually 
staggering. 

How far can the’ United States carry 
other countries until they are in a posi- 
tion to stand on their own feet? 

Can and will currencies be stabilized 
at fair values? 

Can supply and demand be sufficiently 
regulated to allow for an early elimina- 
tion of current exchange controls, quotas, 
licensing systems, and other trade bar- 
riers? 

How far will it be possible to rationalize 
production and services to avoid costly 
duplications and to mesh needs and re- 
sources around the world? (How, for 
example, will the United States solve the 
problem of desiring to encourage other 
maritime nations to supply shipping serv- 
ices to American business while at the 
same time it wants to maintain an effi- 
cient merchant marine of its own for se- 
curity purposes?) 

How will American free enterprise 
principles work out in relation to state 
trading in other countries? 

Can America’s own economy steer a 
successful course between ruinous infla- 
tion and a deflationary crisis? 

Taken in the present context of world 
affairs, dominated by the conflict of in- 
terest between the United States and 
Russia, these questions add up to a sin- 
gle all-embracing question: Can the capi- 
talist system prove its superiority over 


totalitarian Communism? The issue is the 
shape of the future of the world. 
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Easter at New St, Patrick’s 


; fi 

In the thatched huts of the Paci 
‘ ‘ , 
islands, in the great cathedrals of Europe, 

‘ ‘ i! 

at Open-air dawn Services from San Frans 
cisco to Boston, Christians will gather to 
hear the message of the justification of 
their faith. Whether the messenger is 
Baptist, Methodist, Episcopalian, Catho- 
lic, or Mormon, the truth will still shine 
with the same glory that burst on the 
eyes of the astonished disciples the first 
Easter morning: Jesus Christ had_ risen 
from the dead. 

This Easter—April 6—the 150 members 
of the tiny, white Trinity Congregational 
Church in Beachmont, Mass., will greet 
the risen Lord in a church they them- 
selves have just finished. At Mount 
Vernon, Wash., a new Quonset-hut build- 
ing will be as a cathedral for the Easter 
services of the First Christian Church. 

And in New York, some 6,000 Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics will crowd into 
St. Patrick’s for the 10 a.m. high mass— 
the greatest religious drawing card in the 
city. There they will see the crimson 
and gold pomp of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church unfold for the greatest feast 
in Christendom. St. Patrick's, occupy- 
ing the square block between Fifth 
and Madison Avenues and 50th and 51st 
Streets and accommodating 4,000 in pews 
and extra chairs, has the largest seating 
capacity of any Catholic Church in the 
United States. Yet with thousands also 
standing in the aisles and ambulatories, 
still other thousands will not get into 
the church for high mass. Standing 
pressed together in the side streets, they 
will listen through loudspeakers to the 
mass sung by Francis Cardinal Spellman 
and a sermon on the Resurrection by 
Mer. Fulton J. Sheen. The Aileluias 
will echo for blocks. 

Renovation by Accident: This 
year, St. Patrick’s will show a new face 
to the Easter paraders milling along Fifth 
Avenue. The 68-year-old structure boasts 
seven new entrances, a new slate roof, 
new bronze crosses atop its spires, and 
fresh pointing over its outside area of 
2,500,000 square feet. Above the main 
Fifth Avenue (West) doors without and 
the massive organ within shines a new 
rose window in deep blue, white. and red 
glass, featuring angels and archangels. 
Donated anonymously at a cost of 
$25,000, it was finished last week in time 
for the Easter celebration. 

The renovation of St. Patrick's came 
about quite by accident in July of 1945, 
Blasting across the street for the new 
department store of Best & Co. dislodged 
a 100-pound crocket (leaf-like ornament) 
over the cathedral’s side entrance on 51st 
Sireet, The rector of St. Patrick’s, Mgr. 
Joseph F. Flannelly, felt that it was 
high time for long-put-off repairs and 
masonry checking to begin, 

By August 1945, pole scaffolding be- 
gan to encircle the marble structure, 
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St. Patrick’s new front 
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reaching eventually to the tops of the 
spires which rise 330 feet above the 
avenue, In all, 1,900 tons of scattolding 


were cable hung and boarded with some 
21}000 planks-reportedly. the largest 
scaffolding job ever undertaken in New 


York. Some 350 workmen repointed and 


trimmed decorative stone Ornaments 
which threatened to crack and fall. 
Support by Counterbalance: The 


most difficult task was strengthening the 
yellow-pine timbers which support the 
roof and from which the ceiling is hung. 
Leaks in the unlined stone gutters (now 
sheathed in copper) had rotted the ends 
ot the trusses. They had to be bolted to 
the side walls with steel members, but 
without bringing down the ceiling in 
the process. 

The ingenious engineers of the George 
A. Fuller Co. ran steel beams across the 
gutters at right angles to the building. 
The beam ends within the church sup- 
ported the roof, and, outside, metal pon- 
toons filled with water counterbalanced 
the weight. Because temperature changes 
affect steel, and water evaporates, the 
volume of water in the pontoons was con- 
tinuously regulated to within a drop. 

This is the first major repair job on 
the cathedral since it was dedicated in 
1879 (the spires were topped off in 
1888). Although scaffolding still sur- 
rounds the Lady Chapel, Cardinal’s Resi- 
dence, and Rectory on the Madison Ave- 
nue (East) side, St. Patrick’s is virtually 
refinished. Some time within the next 
two years, new bronze doors will be hung 
at the main entrances, and the refurbish- 
ing will thus be completed. 

So far, rebuilding costs have been 
about $2,000,000. To help with this fi- 
nancial burden, the cathedral’s 2,000 reg- 
ular parishioners contributed $343,900. 
Small gifts and bequests have helped, 
but Monsignor Flannelly had to borrow 
$1,400,000 to pay for the bulk of the 
work. He may have to borrow more, as 
expenses are likely to run close to 
$3,000,006—$500,000 more than the orig- 
inal cost of building St. Patrick’s. 
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Synthetic Palms 


In normal times, the Vatican orders as 
many as 700 elaborately woven palm ob- 
jects for use on Palm Sunday to com- 
memorate the wands which the people of 
Jerusalem had strewn before Jesus. This 
year with inflation rampant in Italy, the 
order was cut to 40 and olive branches, 
which grow in profusion on the hills of 
Rome, were used instead. 
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Fall From Grace 


‘ How many families in the United 
States pray or give thanks to God aloud 
before meals? According to a Gallup poll 
which has just been published, more than 
4 out of every 10 families ask blessings on 
their food. This is a third less than a gen- 
eration ago, when heads of the families 
polled were children. Then the ratio was 
6 out of 10. 
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TO RE-USE THE STENCH OF 200 MILLION ROTTEN EGGS 


One of the largest chemical companies makes 
enough hydrogen sulphide every day to equal 
the smell of 200 million rotten eggs. It couldn’t 
be puffed over the city. Dresser Industries 
was asked to help find a way to burn it and, 
incidentally, reclaim 25 tons of sulphur daily. 

Hydrogen sulphide won’t burn until’ it is 
2400° F., so Dresser had to devise a means 
of heating to 2400 a mammoth combustion 
chamber with natural gas then switch to sul- 


Brodford, Pa. 


BRYANT Heater Company 
Cleveland, O.; Tyler, Tex. 


CLARK Bros. Co., Inc. 
Oleon, New York 


DAY & NIGHT Mfg. Co. 
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DRESSER Mfg. Division 
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INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Co., 
Columbus, Morietta & Delaware, Ohio; 


phide. The newly developed Flomixer of 
Bryant Heater (Dresser member company ) 
did the trick. By an ingenious adaptation, the 
whole system shifts from natural gas to burn- 
ing hydrogen sulphide at the precise moment 
—using the same burner. 

It’s solutions to tough ones like that which 
are turning all kinds of manufacturers to 
Dresser Industries, Inc., Terminal Tower, 


Cleveland 13, Ohio. Got a tough one? 


STACEY BROS Gos Construction Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Stocey-Dresser Engineering Division 
Clevelond, Ohio 





SECURITY Engineering Co., Inc. 
Whittier, Colif. 
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ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corp. 
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Connersville, Ind. 

S g PAYNE Furnace Co., Beverly Hills, Colif. 

PACIFIC Pumps, Inc., Huntington Pork, Colif. 


KOBE, Inc., 
Huntington Pork, Collif. 


Beaumont, Texas; Torrance, Calif. 
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BOXING: The Real Marcel 


For ten years Marcel Cerdan and 
his manager, Lucien Roupp, talked 
about going to America. The owl- 
eyed Lucien, fiddling with the two 
pairs of glasses he wears simultane- 
ously, one over the other, liked the 
intense way that the usually taci- 
turn Marcel discussed it: America 
was the place for a fighter. That 
was where the champions were, 
and the fabulous payoffs. 

Once, they even got a contract to 
go there. The war kept them from 
filling it; Cerdan wound up in the 
Free French naval forces. After- 
ward, Paris made quite a fuss about 
the North African Frenchman with 
the compact body and the wicked 
hands. In one fight which was held 
there in 1946, he drew a crowd of 
45,000 people and collected 3,000,000 
francs (more than $25,000). Wherever 
he went, people wanted to shake hands 
with the European middleweight cham- 
pion. But for Cerdan and Roupp, Amer- 
ica was still the place. 

When they finally made it, last No- 
vember, it started out like most long- 
awaited things. In the New York climate, 
Cerdan tired quickly and caught a bad 
cold. He found the city “too beeg, too 
rapid, too much light.” His back bothered 
him. He* moped over the fact that he 
hadn't been able to bring his wife and 


two kids along with him. His manager 


also fretted: Although Marcel had _al- 





Associated Press 
A much happier Cerdan disposes of Green 


ways taken good care of himself inside 
and outside the ring, he was now 30 
years old. 


‘You Have Not See’: The style of 
his first American opponent, Georgie 
Abrams, wasn’t a very good break, either. 
Cerdan preferred the strong, aggressive 
kind; they were easier to nail. Abrams 
turned out to be a smarty—the best 
Cerdan had met. The Frenchman’s fierce 
opening burst of hooks made the Madi- 
son Square Garden crowd gasp, but then 
he began to tire again. A nasty cut was 
opened up over his left eye. In 96 fights 
before that, Cerdan had scored 55 knock- 
outs, had lost only twice—both times on 


a foul—and had never been cut. 

His staunch closing rally won the 
decision. It also earned the vigorous 
approval of the American press: 
Here was a sound, exciting fighter. 
But Cerdan and Roupp were dis- 
appointed. While a doctor put four 
stitches in that eye wound, Roupp 
said: “You have not see the real 
Marcel Cerdan.” 

Quickly, Cerdan went back to his 
home in Casablanca. The Sultan of 
Morocco gave him a medal for his 
first American showing, but the 
fighter hadn’t gone back for any- 
thing like that. When he returned 
to the United States on March 5, he 
had his wife and his two young 
sons with him, 


‘Now You See’: To find sleep- 
ing quarters, they had to move in 
with a strange family. It got pretty 
noisy and overcrowded, especially when 
newspapermen and_ photographers 
dropped in. Marcel occasionally added to 
it by laying the law down to his kids in 
a rattle of French while he wiped their 
noses. Constantly, he played with silent 
intentness at jacquet—a French dice game 
—against his wife, and ate barely singed 
steaks; the cook found him easy to satisfy. 
Amid the noise, Roupp nodded owlishly: 
“Now, he is happy. Now, you see the 
real Marcel Cerdan.” 

Eighteen thousand persons went to 
Madison Square Garden last Friday night 
to watch him fight husky young Harold 
Gréen, who gave Rocky Graziano two 





Fast Learner: At 14, Joe Verdeur was begging bigger 
kids to throw him into the water so he could learn to swim. 
Five years later, in 1945, he set a new world’s record of 2:21 
for the 200-yard breast stroke. At Seattle last week, Verdeur 


Associated Press 
who is from LaSalle University, Philadelphia, won the National 
Collegiate championship in 2:16.8. It was the fourth time this 
season that he has bettered his own accepted world’s stand- 
ard of 2:19.5. A week earlier, he was clocked at 2:16.4. 
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ten-round lickings in 1944. The first 
round was only a feeling-out. In the sec- 
ond round, Cerdan saw a right-hand 
chance. One right spun Green around, 
and four more quick smashes with the 
same hand put Green down on his face, 
a comic drunk trying to regain his footing 
while the referee counted him out. 

Before he fought them, Cerdan had 
never seen Abrams or Green in action. 
Nor has he seen even a movie of the 
world’s middleweight champion, Tony 
Zale, or Rocky Graziano, one of whom 
probably will meet him next. But Cerdan 
and Roupp aren't worrying about that. 
In slow, painful English, Roupp gave the 
reason: “One time, we must see oppo- 
nents before we agree to box them. Now, 
Marcel is a champion; I think he will be- 
come champion of the world. A cham- 
pion fights anyone.” 
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BASEBALL: Laugh, Clown 


Although Johnny ‘Price is listed as a 
coach on the Cleveland Indians’ roster, he 
really gets paid to give the public a laugh. 
One of the magician-clown’s laughs, done 
with a sling and a baseball, put two fans 
in the hospital (Sport Week, Sept. 9, 
1946). Last week, Manager Lou Bou- 
dreau sent him home for a talk with Presi- 
dent Bill Veeck. The subject: On a 
crowded train from Los Angeles to San 
Diego, Price let loose two 5-foot snakes. 
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BASKETBALL: Study Hour? 


To some newspapers and fans, inter- 
collegiate basketball seemed guilty of 
overstuffed schedules, too many road 
trins, and too many games plaved outside 
college gyms. Certainly these items were 
on the increase. Last vear, Madison 
Square Garden alone put on 21 double- 
headers and two national tournaments 
before 509.542 customers. This season. 
it added seven more double-headers and 
jacked up the attendance total to 637.671. 
Garden tournaments began on March 15 
and didn’t end until March 25. To the 
accusers, it was a wonder the kids ever 
got a chance to study. 

From Vadal Peterson, lanky and dour- 
faced basketball coach at the University 
of Utah for the last twenty years, the 
criticism drew an explosive answer: “It’s 
all a lot of hooey.” Twice this season his 
Utes had made the long trip to New 
York. Their second visit, climaxed by a 
well-planned 49-to-45 victory over heav- 
ily favored Kentucky in the finals of the 
National Invitation tournament on March 
24, lasted more than a week. 

Coach Peterson explained: “Like many 
other colleges, our long trips occur only 
during holiday intervals and between 
quarters of our school year. That’s a big 
country we come from, too, and there are 
few schools compared with other areas. 
Even within our own conference, the Big 
Seven, a game can mean a 6(00-mile trip. 
In order to find enough other opponents, 
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Les Amateurs du Beau Jeu 
by JOHN LARDNER 


Your correspondent commends 
to the attention of Happy Chandler, 
his favorite baseball commissioner, 
some doings in the city of Tunis which 
may come to be subversive unless the 
commissioner keeps a sharp eye on 
them. They are playing baseball there, 
in French, without Happy’s sanction, 
and they are making no 
secret of it. Reports of ball 
games appear boldly and 
openly in the newspapers. 

From an issue of Tunis- 
Soir of recent date, 1 quote 
the lead of the baseball 
story: 

“Yesterday's fine weather 
saw lovers of fair play and 
ll those who interest them- 
selves in Tunisian baseball 
direct themselves in mass 
toward the grounds of the Esplanade 
Gambetta to witness the finals for the 
Tunisian Cup, which was put in com- 
petition for the fifth time by the Ligue 
Tunisienne de Baseball.” 


At the end of this partie, the 
C.A.T., which I take to be the Tuni- 
sian Athletic Club, had scotched the 
Mégrine Baseball Club by a score of 
16 to 6. The C.A.T. picked up five 
buts in the third reprise and scored 
almost at will from there on. The win- 
ners registered 26 bons coups and 4 
strike-outs for 49 fois au bat, while 
the Megrinois had 12 bons coups and 
) strike-outs for 35 fois au bat. 

The calculation of times at bat for 
a nine-inning (nine-reprise) ball game 
is a little mysterious, and shows plain- 
ly that Tunisian lovers of fair plav are 
not following the Chandler scoring 
rules. Monsieur A. Vella, the Tunis- 
Soir baseball writer, adds that the 
umpiring of the game was relished by 
the public. 

“Let us hope,” he writes, “that all 
he umpires of the league may be as 
quick and firm as the umpire of this 
final.” 

The umpire of this final was none 
other than Monsieur Bédire, president 
of the Sporting Commission. That is 
the man for Happy to watch. 

Personally, being in favor of un- 
limited baseball, I am glad to. know 
that the Tunisians are plaving the 
game. It is pleasant to think of bons 
coups ringing off baseball bats in 
Tunis in the spring. It was spring the 
last time I was in Tunis, the spring of 
1943, and things were considerably 
different, the German Army having 
left town only the day before. 





The El Aouina airfield was littered 
with the wreckage of German planes. 
The harbor area of the city had been 
rubbled by our own planes, although 
here our bombing was as sharp and 
clean as the umpiring of M. Bédire, 
and the residential section was un- 
touched, Out on the site of ancient 
Carthage, skinny little boys 
were combing the ground 
for leftover pieces of Ger- 
man equipment and avoid- 
ing patches of ground which 
were said to be mined, At 
the hotel downtown, a ser- 
geant of the British Eighth 
Army got himself a skinful 
and went from room to room 
with a loaded revolver on 
a one-man hunt for Fascists. 
The hotel's manager, his 
wife, and his only bellhop huddled to- 
gether in their night clothes in a closet 
in the room next to mine while I par- 
leved with the sergeant, who wished | 
to shoot them. He passed out toward 
1 am. 

1 do not imagine that things are too 
good in Tunis even today, but they are 
undoubtedly better than they were, 
when all those who interest themselves 
in Tunisian baseball can direct them- 
selves toward the Esplanade Gam- 
betta on a fair day to witness the 
finals for the Tunisian Cup. They saw 
an interesting game, too. Baseball in 
French has always been interesting. 











I remember a ball game in Paris 
some seventeen springs ago, in the 
handsome little Pare Bagatelle. Most 
of the players were American, but to 
fill out two teams they recruited a few 
bystanders from the men of the coun- 
try. The most philosophical player of 
the latter group, who wore a beret, 
was assigned to right field. There he 
assumed a reclining position, propped 
up on one elbow, and_ occasionally 
reached out to pluck a blade of grass 
or a dandelion. Spring had him in 
her grip. A fly ball would sometimes 
drop within 5 or 10 feet of him, but 
he betrayed no concern and disre- 
garded the cries of “Garde-toi, Mi- 
chel!” from friends and relatives on 
the sidelines. The center fielder was 
near exhaustion by the end of the 
fourth reprise, from retrieving the ball 
in right field. 

It is nice to see the spread of Double- 
day’s folly in distant lands, and I urge 
Commissioner Chandler to let it grow 
a bit before he invokes his awful au- 
thority. 
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we have to travel—and the 21 games we 
scheduled this year certainly weren't 
excessive.” 

Two to Play: To Coach Alvin (Dog- 
gy) Julian of Holy Cross, the headshaking 
about off-campus games was so much 
nonsense, too. Nobody has had a more 
comprehensive chance to observe the 
effects of such games. His slick-handed 
Crusaders, who defeated Oklahoma by 
58-47 in the East-West finals of the 
National Collegiate AA tournament on 
March 25, didn’t play a single game on 
their own campus. Lacking court facili- 
ties in Worcester, they played their home 
games in the Boston Garden, 40 miles 
away. But Julian emphasized: “No mat- 
ter where they played, the boys had to 
observe the school’s policy (a common 
one) of allowing no more than two days 
away from classes.” 

At C.C.N.Y. a two-day loss of class- 
room time was enough to rule out a pro- 
posed trip, and the team rarely makes 
more than one short junket a year. But 
Coach Nat Holman didn’t believe that 
trips were necessarily bad: “Properly 
regulated, travel has educational bene- 
fits. A basketball trip represents many a 
kid’s only real chance to get away from 
a big city or a’small town. But there’s 
no doubt that schedules have been get- 
ting heavier all the time.” 

From Harold Foster, coach of Wiscon- 
sin’s Big Nine champions, came a vote 
for playing college games in college gyms: 
“We put on our games first of all for the 
students, secondly for the graduates, and 
after that for other spectators.” He 
didn’t think much of Madison Square 
Garden’s “smoky atmosphere.” 

Garden Poise: Coach Henry Iba of 
Oklahoma A. & M. has had a lot of ex- 
perience with that Garden smoke. His 
opinion: “It’s a mental hazard more than 
anything else, and the players get used 
to it. Beyond that, I think Garden games 
are very well handled, from the teams 
standpoint.” 

Coach Adolph Rupp of Kentucky was 
even more emphatic: Playing in the Gar- 
den was good for the boys. “Playing with 
the best teams in the country before big 
crowds,” he said, “they get a poise and 
confidence they can use later on.” 

And if most of the coaches seemed to 
agree with Nelson Norgren of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago—“Twenty games should 
be the limit for a team”’—Rupp wasn’t 
apologizing for the 37 that Kentucky 
played this season. He had little patience, 
anyway, with those who accused basket- 
ball of overemphasis: “The less people 
know about a subject, the readier they 
are to criticize.” 

Some persons in a position to know 
this subject evidently thought it would 
bear watching. When a possible playoff 
between the Invitation and NCAA cham- 
pions was discussed last week, the NCAA 
executive committee helped kill it. Their 
unofficial attitude: “The season has run 
too long as it is, and the boys had better 
be getting back to their books.” 
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* apotoguss % Shaker Peere 


Shakespeare —him or them—was a very 
smart fellow. He goes on to note that, when a man is April, 
a maid is May. All chances being equal, she thus 
manages to keep one jump ahead of him all the rest of their lives. 


Her constant ability to produce the right response 
at the right time —to seck eternally the living values of current 
import to her nearest and dearest — goes all the way 
from hot mustard foot baths to the magazines she reads. 


We like to think that the extraordinary success of our magazine 
springs from a recognition of this omnipresent feminine characteristic. 


We believe that in the Journal women find more 
values for living. And, since women read to live—and bring their 
reading to living, many advertisers tell us they believe their 
messages in the Journal share this special living scrutiny. 


"Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman" 
may have started as a solo; today it is practically a chorus. 








Dn buil- 


TO HIGHEST QUALITY STANDARDS 


The Hurd Super-Caster is an in-built feature— 
not anaccessory toa rod and handle. Modern, 
functional design and thumb-button control 
will appeal to every fisherman. High quality 
insures lasting satisfaction. Price includes one 
rod of optional length and a handsome Koro- 
seal carrying case. Optional rods of varying 
lengths and flexibility available at extra cost. 


HURD 


SUPER-CASTER © BUILT-IN REEL 


Patented D145625. Other Patents Pending. The right to 
make specification changes is reserved, without obligation. 
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HURD LOCK & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Sporting Goods Division, New Center Building, Detroit 2, Michigan 
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The perfect cocktail 
VERMOUTH 


SWEET OR DRY 


_— more and more 
people are demanding 
Tribuno Vermouth, 
sweet or dry, to give 
their Manhattans and 
Martinis that extra zest 
and flavor. 








If dining out or enter- 
taining at home, insist on 


=| TRIBUNO 











Graphic House 
Buloff and Hagen: Funny Russians 


Russians Can Be Funny 


There is an advanced school of thought 
which holds that the Russians have no 
sense of humor. Unless Thelma Schnee, 
who adapted Konstantine Simonov’s play, 
“The Whole World Over,” did a lot of re- 
writing at the same time, it must be re- 
ported that Simonov can be a very funny 
writer, The play, which opened March 
27, is a well-written, well-directed, and 
superbly acted comedy, and the humor 
springs naturally from the characteriza- 
tions, not from any contrived situations. 

Although the scene is Moscow, the ac- 
tion, as the title suggests, could concern 
any group of people in Manchester, Mar 
seille, Montreal, or Memphis. It deals 
primarily with the readjustment and re- 
shuffling of emotions following the war, 
and shows how the characters face their 
own special problems and start of their 
postwar careers with the renewed hope 
that they can get something worth-while 
out of the world. 

The situation is not an inherently funny 
one, and at times Simonov becomes seri- 
ous and even eloquent when he tells what 
these people have been through, but he 
makes the characters so likable and draws 
them with so sure a touch that laughter 
is inevitable, even though it is sometimes 
rather sad laughter. And there is not one 
ounce of Soviet propaganda in the play, 
unless you consider it Soviet propaganda 
to say that Russians are like other people. 

To distribute the acting honors would 
be to reprint the list of the cast, although 
Joseph Buloff, as a loquacious old archi- 
tect, is ahead of the rest of the field by a 
good three lengths. Neck-and-neck be- 
hind him are Uta Hagen, as his daughter; 
Stephen Bekassy, the other half of the 
love interest; Sanford Meisner, the re- 
jected suitor, and Lou Polan and Michael 
Strong in more minor parts. (THE WHOLE 
Wor.p Over. By Konstantine Simonov. 
Walter Fried and Paul F. Moss, produc- 
ers. Harold Clurman, director.) 





Just Mason 


If-Jacques Deval’s “Bathsheba” survives 
on Broadway, it will be as a show window 
for James Mason, the British screen star 
who became box-office on this side of 
the Atlantic only a little more than a year 
ago with such films as “The Man in Gray” 
and “The Seventh Veil.” 

The actor and the author are reported 
to have disagreed about the play even 
before it went into rehearsal early in 
February. Deval wanted it played for 
tragedy; Mason saw it as ironic comedy. 
The contest ended in a draw, with both 
contestants losing. “Bathsheba,” as it ap- 
peared in New York last week, never 
achieves the drama inherent in the story 
of King David’s seducing the wife of 
Uriah. Neither does it derive any appre- 
ciable amount of sophisticated humor. 

It is Deval’s theory that when David 
sent Uriah back to battle, he arranged 
to have him killed because he loved him 
too much to see him live in dishonor. 
According to the Second Book of Samuel, 
the Lord didn’t look at it this way, nor 
did the prophet Nathan (Thomas Chal- 
mers). But it would have been a neat 
twist if Deval had been able to bring it 
off. 

That “Bathsheba” frequently comes to 
life is chiefly because of Mason’s force- 
ful, confident impersonation of a grandi- 
ose and highly articulate ruler, despite 
lines that don’t leave much elbow room 
for histrionics. The supporting players 
are handicapped by the same limitations. 
Pamela Kellino (Mrs. Mason offstage) 
is miscast in the title role and unable to 
do very much about it. Phil Arthur, how- 
ever, is excellent as the naive and wor- 
shipful Uriah. (BATHsSHEBA. Maximilian 
Becker and Lee K. Holland, producers in 
association with Sylvia Friedlander. Coby 
Ruskin, director. Stewart Chaney, sets, 
costumes, and lighting.) 








Bill Riethof 


The Masons as David and Bathsheba 
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A Fruehauf is loaded with bottled water at the spring. 
The Trailer carries 237 five-gallon bottles—a 12,500-Ib. 
load—yet it’s pulled by a 234-ton truck. ~> 


The Trailer is “spotted” as a 
loading dock at the plant. From 
it bottles are transferred to city 
delivery trucks. Second Trailer 
stands by to receive empties. 


j, FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 


Cut (Handling Coss foe MINNEHAHA: 


AT THE Minnehaha Water Company’s new plant in Cleve- 
land, Fruehauf Trailers literally operate as “rubber-tired loading docks.” 
Here the “shuttle” system, with Fruehaufs, is used to fullest advantage— 
one truck handles four Trailers! 





It works this way: A Fruehauf Trailer brings bottled water to the 

Bo plant from a woodland spring 17 miles away. The driver uncouples 

Truck and driver return to the spring with a load of = the Trailer, leaves it standing for unloading onto city delivery trucks. 

Se ee A second Fruehauf receives the empty demijohns as they are returned 
1925, has outlived 4 trucks and is still in service!) : fs 2 i re : 

from city routes. Meanwhile, the driver returns to the spring with a 

biti aaa ee load of empties, and picks up another loaded Trailer for return to 

7 ee Cleveland. The process is then repeated to keep the supply flowing. 


att | Ordinary loading docks are eliminated. Two Fruehaufs are always 
‘ left standing at the city station for loading and unloading . . . one is 
ie at the spring . . . and the driver is en route with the other. 


Minnehaha officials have found that by using Trailers their truck 
not only hauls bigger loads, but need never stand idle! Fuel and main- 
tenance costs are reduced. Fewer trips are needed. Double handling 
is eliminated! 


— In practically any inter-plant hauling, the “shuttle” system with 
. | Fruehaufs saves time, speeds deliveries and reduces operating costs. 
GQ Ask the Fruehauf man in your vicinity to give you the facts. 





In addition to handling bottled water, the same truck World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


pulls a Tank-Trailer carrying spring water into the : FRUEH AUF T AILER COMP ANY e DETROIT 32 


plant for use in bottling carbonated beverages. Thus, 
9 Factories—65 Factory Service Branches 





Sop SRR 


the one truck actually handles 5 Trailers. 












sis Bek gee 
Government stua.cs prove that commercial 
vehicle operators pay more than their full share 
each year for road building and maintenance. 
And, in 1940 (last normal year before the war) 
highway users paid $755,613,000 in taxes to 
the general support of the government, exclud- 
ing income, excess profits and social security. 





WEAK ARCH 


QUICK RELIEF FROM THESE SYMPTOMS: 


Tired, Aching Feet—Rheumatic-Like Foot and 
Leg Pains —Excessive Fatigue—Sore Heels 


If you suffer from these symptoms of weak 
or fallen arches or flatfoot—be fitted with 
Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Eazers at once. You 
will be quick to discover how amazingly 
effective they are, with exercise, in re- 
lieving this common foot trouble. 

Dr. Scholl's Foot-Eazers will help put. new spring 
in your step. So light, so comfortable, you will 
hardly be conscious of them being in your shoes. 
Get a pair today and know what real foot ease is 
like again. Only $4.50 pair 
al Shoe, Department 
Stores and at Dr. 
Scholl Foot Com- 
fort®* Shops in 
principal 
cities 

For FREE 
Foot Booklet 
and address of 
local dealer, 
write Dr. Scholl’s, 
Inc., Dept. ASK, 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


* Trade pore, pee 
U0. S. Pat. 
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FABIAN 


Bachrach 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
OF MEN 


The Third Generation of a Famous Family 


















of Portrait Photographers 
New York* Boston» Chicago® Phila » Balto * Washington 


Bradford Bachrach ¢ Photograpber of Women 
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If your dealer cannot supply you 


SEND 25c Te TUGEND BLADE CO. BUFFALO 2, N.Y. 
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MUSIC AND DANCE 





Winner, Leinsdorf 


From 1936 until 1944, or until Holly- 
wood called him its own, José Iturbi hung 
his baton in the green room of the East- 
man Theater in Rochester, N. Y. Since the 
Spanish pianist-conductor left his per- 
manent post as maestro of the Rochester 
Philharmonic, the orchestra has been 
guided by guest conductors. Who would 
finally win the Rochester Philharmonic 
job has therefore figured largely in each 
season’s game of ‘musical chairs. This 
week, it was announced in 
Rochester that the post had 
gone to Erich Leinsdorf, for- 
mer conductor at the Metro- 
politan Opera and of the— 
Cleveland Orchestra. 

At 35, Leinsdort is well ac- 
quainted with both winning 
and losing sides in the or- 
chestral game. When he was 
22, and fresh from his native 
Vienna, he crashed the gates 
at Salzburg to become assist- 
ant to Bruno Walter. The 
next vear, he served in the 
same capacity for Arturo Tos- 
canini. By the fall of 1937, 
when he was 25, he had ar- 
rived in New York to join 
the staff of the Metropolitan 
Opera. During that season 
and the next, he worked un- 
der Artur Bodanzky, then 
chief of the Met's powerful 
Wagnerian wing. Then, on 
Nov. 23, 1939, Bodanzky 
died. The “young genius,” as 
Leinsdorf had been called, 
found himself in general com- 
mand of the Met’s most con- 
sistently lucrative productions 
—most of them headed by 
none other than Kirsten Flag- 
stad and Lauritz Melchior. 

But trouble soon developed. A minor 
Wagnerian storm arose when Melchior 
told the press Leinsdorf was “not vet 
ready” for the task the Met had given 
him (Newsweek, Feb. 5, 1940). All con- 
cerned soon made peace, however, and 
Leinsdorf's prestige grew so steadily that 
in the spring of 143 he was tapped tor 
a three-year contract with the Cleveland 
Orchestra, replacing Artur Rodzinski, 
who had himself been tapped for the 
New York Philharmonic. 

In Again, Out Again: Such was 
Leinsdort’s past and future when Presi- 
dential Greetings reached him during his 
first Cleveland season. Inducted into the 
Army in January 1944, he served until 
the following September—by which time 
Cleveland’s schedule was heavily filled 
with guests, Leinsdorf thereupon went 
guesting, too, By the time the spring of 
1946 came around, Cleveland had been 
wooed and won by George Szell, the con- 
ductor who, strangely enough, had taken 
over most of Leinsdorf's former Met 


chores, Without a permanent job, Leins- 


dort hied himself off to Europe. Last sum- 
mer he conducted in the British Isles, and 
this January he went back over for opera 
and symphony in Vienna. 

These ups and downs in symphonic 
life have left Leinsdorf with a hard-won 
philosophy. “No one in public life can 
escape unpleasantness,” he says. “It’s as 
much a part of the profession as a full- 
dress suit.” And, as the happily married 
father of three children. he adds firmly: 
“| have no intention of becoming a nerv- 
ous wreck.” 








Associated Press 


Leinsdorf: A hard-won philosophy 


Balletomess 


What had been planned as a gala 
spring invasion of New York by the Ballet 
des Champs-Elysées fizzled out last week 
into an unhappy retreat. The owner of 
the Parisian ballet, Roger Eudes, who 
had come over to arrange what he thought 
were the final details. left for Europe, 
irritated and disgruntled after more than 
a month of negotiations. For their part, 
American producers were just as irritated 
at the near-hopeless legal maze of agents 
and deals the French had managed to get 
themselves into. 

Fortunately for evervbody, the ballet 
company itself had not left home. Un- 
fortunately, however, it could not dance 
in Paris or anywhere else in Europe be- 
cause the sets and costumes had already 
arrived in New York. It was not that the 
invasion had been repelled, merely that 
the campaign had been ill timed and ill 
advised. 

A comparative newcomer to ballet 
ranks, the Ballet des Champs-Elysées, 
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composed principally of rising young 
dancers from the Paris Opera, was organ- 
ized in February 1945. It took its name 
from the Théatre des Champs-Elysées, 
where its productions first caught the 
fancy of post-occupied Paris. The two 
main spirits who guided its first steps 
were Boris Kochno, former secretary and 
librettist for the late Serge Diaghileff, 
and Roland Petit, brilliant French dan- 
cer-choreographer. Although Kochno is 
still the artistic director and Petit the 
maitre de ballet, the company belongs 
to Eudes, the director of the Théatre des 
Champs-Elysées—which, incidentally, is 
the property of Mme. Ganna Walska, the 
opera star, 

Tangled Web: Why the company 
didn’t appear in this country this spring 
is so complicated that lawyers will prob- 
ably still be trying to untangle the mess 
when the ballet appears here next fall, as 
it now hopes to do. It was first rumored 
that S. Hurok would present the dancers 
at the Metropolitan. Then it was an- 
nounced that Michael Todd, the theatri- 
cal producer, would bring the company 
to Broadway with a $10,000-a-week 
guarantee. Then Todd announced that 
it was all off. 

The French ballet, it appeared, had 
signed contracts for American represen- 
tation with two different agents—Arthur 
Lesser, who is currently presenting 
Maurice Chevalier, and Jack Hylton, 
the former English bandleader now 
turned impresario. 

It was all too involved and expensive 
for everybody—in spite of the fact that 
the French Government had advanced 
the company 3,000,000 franes for trans- 
portation. And Hurok knew that, with the 
season fast-closing and the ballet public 
worn down by three touring companies 
anyway, too much time had slipped away 
to make it a profitable venture. Hence, no 
Ballet des Champs-Elysées, and back to 
Paris went Eudes—threatening to keep all 
American attractions out of his theater 
until, presumably, repair had been made 
to the honor of France and his own 
pocketbook. 

As an isolated case, the affair of the 
French ballet might be shrugged off with 
the usual quote: “It could only happen in 
the ballet.” But earlier in the year an 


impresario named Ottavio Scotto brought 


25 foreign opera singers to Chicago to 
sing with his newly organized United 
States Opera Co. They never sang—ex- 
cept at a benefit concert for themselves— 
because money could not be raised to 
post the necessary union bond. 


Now actually, l'affaire ballet and laf- 


faire opéra are not parallel—except that: 


in each case foreigners have gone back 
to Europe further to smear America. This 
could, in the long run, affect the planning 
now being done toward international cul- 
tural interchange. To which esthetic aim, 
American managers merely retort: let for- 
eign artists and foreign impresarios have 
contracts signed and in hand before they 
cross the water. 
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-” SPEEDING FREIGHT IN THE MIDWEST 
The Map shows how Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 
lines network the Great Midwest; and how traffic 
flows through the PEORIA GATEWAY, saving time on Mid- 
west shipments and on transcontinental freight, which the 
M. & St. L. moves faster as a vital ‘“‘Bridge Line.” 


TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE AT ALL MAJOR OFFICES 


“The Minneapolis & St. Louis Ractuay 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 








Gentle land, Maryland, 
Land of this rare, costly beer! 


This pale, dry golden beer 
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BREWED AND BOTTLED BY THE NATIONAL BREWING CO. OF BALTIMORE IN MARYLAND: 
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EDUCATION 








Rockefeller Reciprocity 


The General Education Board, founded 
by John D. Rockefeller Sr. in 1902 to 
make grants for work in the field of edu- 
cation in the United States, has no legal 
connection with the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, set up to endow and conduct proj- 
ects in the sciences and humanities here 
and abroad. Nevertheless, the founda- 
tion’s president, Raymond B. Fosdick, 
had something to say about the board last 
week in his review for 1946. 

In 44 years of liberality, Fosdick noted, 
the board had paid out $162,824,754 in 
principal and $124,824,775 in income (a 
total of $287,649,529) for educational 
purposes. It finally came to the end of its 
resources, save for $10,000,000 set aside 
several years ago as a capital fund for 
administration. Last year, therefore, the 
foundation made the board its biggest 
grant: $7,500,000 for the next five years, 


eer 


Columbia Colossus 


Although Columbia University has now 
been outstripped in the enrollment race 
by several of its younger rivals (News- 
WEEK, March 24), its huge size, its com- 
plex activities, and its corporate nature 
have frequently made it the critical tar- 
get not only of outsiders but of students 
and alumni as well. Upton Sinclair, tor 
example, who tasted 40 postgraduate 
courses at Columbia betore his departure 
in 1901, called it “the University of the 
House of Morgan” in “The Goose Step,” 
published in 1922. 


Horace Coon, author and newspaper- 


man and another Columbia man, is some- 
what kinder in his new book, “Columbia: 
Colossus on the Hudson.”* However, the 
kindness clearly derives, not from a re- 
luctance to be critical but from the weight 
of his affection and from his knowledge of 
the greatness of the institution on Morn- 
ingside Heights, New York City. 
Coon’s criticism, though tempered by 
his own good humor, still has consider- 
able bite. “It is no accident, perhaps,” 
he opens his book, “that the present site 
of Columbia University was once occu- 


pied by the Bloomingdale Insane Asy- 


lum.” For nearly half a century after 
moving there, it was headed by Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, who, until his 
retirement last year, exercised a “ruth- 
less educational imperialism worthy of 
Bismarck,” absorbing every institution or 
school “within his grasp, extending not 
only to Annandale-on-Hudson and New- 
Y ’ »” 
atk, N.J., but to Puerto Rico, 

Coon extends his pity to the 2,000 
graduate students who are clamoring 
frantically for Ph.D.’s; to the faculty 
members who must engage in outside jobs 
in order to live decently; and to those 
wistful young men who annually on 
Class Day plant ivy as it has been planted, 
with meager results, ever since Columbia 
moved uptown in 1897. 

Mother of Wealth: “Columbia,” he 
remarks, “is a great university because it 
is rich, and it is rich for two reasons: first, 
because Dr. Butler raised, during his 
presidency, $120,000,000 . . . and second, 
because it has made money in New York 





*CoLuMBIA: CoLossus ON THE Hupson, By 
Horace Coon, 388 pages, Dutton, $4.50. 











Columbia’s Low Memorial Library and part of its campus on Morningside Heights 


City real estate.” But Coon also finds 
richness in his alma mater’s history, its 
vastly important graduate schools, and 
the long roll call of its famous graduates 
and equally famous teaching staff: John 
Erskine, Mark and Carl Van Doren, 
Harold Urey, Enrico Fermi, James Har- 
vey Robinson, Carlton Hayes, Henry 
Steele Commager, Raymond Moley, John 
Dewey, Charles Beard, James T. Shot- 
well, and Brander Matthews. 

For Barnard, Columbia’s college for 
women, and its great retiring dean, Vir- 
ginia Gildersleeve, and for Columbia 
College, “heart and soul” of the univer- 
sity, Coon reserves his best praise. “Co- 
lumbia,” he says, “could, if it wished, as- 
sert a snobbish and aristocratic tradition 
which is overlooked or forgotten: It has 
always been the college for the blue 
bloods of New York, than whom there is 
nothing bluer.” 

Crammed with history and anecdote, 
Coon’s book is a happy first choice in 
Dutton’s College and University Series, 


eo 


Americans Behind UNESCO 


In the two years since the first United 
Nations meeting in San Francisco recom- 
mended formation of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization, the 30 participating nations 
have become ever more keenly aware of 
the tremendous task its future holds. 
Even after UNESCO’s broad objective 
(to construct the defenses of peace in 
the minds of men) was clearly spelled 
out at meetings in London and Paris, rep- 
resentatives to it have never minimized 
their handicaps. 


In most countries these handicaps 
have been caused partly by the in- 


adequate knowledge of the organization 


even among educators, scientists, editors, 
and other citizens whose cooperation is 
needed. 

Last fall, through State Department 
initiative and Congressional authoriza- 
tion, a National Commission on UNESCO 
was established with 90 members who 
tackled the job of rousing American in- 
terest in the project. 

How successfully the commission mem- 
bers did their work became evident last 
week when the commission sponsored a 
four-day national conference on UNESCO 
in Philadelphia. The surprising total of 
1,500 delegates journeyed to the conven- 
tion at their own expense or the expense 
of the organizations they represented. 

No final decisions were reached; none, 
in fact, was expected. But at fourteen 
sectional meetings, in hotel corridors and 
lobbies, men and women debated every- 
thing from ways and means of improving 
textbooks to revision of international 
oppyright laws and methods of freeing 
the flow of news between countries. At 
the conference end, some skeptics felt 
that nothing concrete had been accom- 
plished. But no one doubted that 
UNESCO and the idea behind it had 
developed a solid base of enthusiastic 
supporters in the United States. 
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HISTORIC, RUGGEDLY BEAUTIFUL FENNESSEE 


PRODUCES MINERAL RICH PHOSPHATES 


ESSENTIAL TO LARGE YIELDS OF QUALITY FARM CROPS 


From the majestic Mississippi River on the west to the Appala- 
chian Mountain Range on its eastern boundaries, Tennessee is 
rich in historic traditions and in a rugged beauty that is a con- 
stant inspiration and delight to its own people and to increasing 

2 c 
thousands of enthusiastic visitors. 


The products of its fertile farm lands, thriving manufacturing 
establishments in its large cities, important power interests and 
civersified industries all contribute to the economic prosperity 
of Tennessee. 


Important among the industries of Tennessee is the mining 
of Phosphate Rock. International, largest producer of Phosphate 


Rock in America, has operated mines in Tennessee since 1909. 


Many thousands of farmers depend on International Phos- 


phate, mined in Tennessee, and on International Plant Foods 
which are essential in the production of larger yields of grain 


and clover, cotton, tobacco, vegetables, and other quality crops. 


International's mines and manufacturing plants in Tennessee 
and in twenty other states from coast to coast are producing 
essential minerals and chemicals which are extensively used by 


industry and agriculture throughout America and the world. 


MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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In horses, men or whiskies, a true master prec 
must be endowed by both nature and art. To 


White Horse, nalure has given Scotland's 


barley, Scotland's water, the heathery hint of 


Scotland’s peat. The art behind White Horse 


is Scotland’s sk//, As a truly great whisky— 


» (without advertising, suitable f 
cd on vecetpt of 10¢ or set of 6 in this series for 506 


Browne-Vintners Co., Inc., 500 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 18, Dept. We 4 
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| Votes for Loretta 


It would be comforting to think that 
representative government in the United 
States works so perfectly that a farmer’s- 
daughter-turned-housemaid could, by 
virtue of her honesty, courage, and beau- 
tiful face, get elected to Congress and 
marry Joseph Cotten, all in one sudden 
swoop. Such things just don’t happen. 

With this minor quibble out of the 







‘The Farmer’s Daughter” is a very cheer- 
ful comedy, inoffensive in that it doesn’t 
take itself too seriously, and yet con- 
taining some nice satire on present-day 
political methods and some perfunctory 
lambasting of racial and religious intoler- 
ance. Though it doesn’t say anything 
new, it has a pleasantly fresh approach 
to what it does say. The satirical scenes 
are the best, because for a change they 
poke fun at the voters instead of the 
politicians. But the politicians don’t come 
out unscathed either. 

Loretta Young is agreeable as the girl 
who comes, complete with Swedish ac- 
cent, from a farm to study nursing in the 
city, only to get sidetracked into working 
as a housemaid and later running for Con- 
gress. If she has difficulty with her ac- 
cent it is only because she isn’t really 
Swedish. For the rest she makes as at- 
tractive and intelligent a maid as anvone 
could want. It is to the film’s and Miss 
Young’s credit that she also giv. ‘he 
impression she will make a good repre- 
sentative. 

Cotten is just right as the son of the 
politically minded family for whom Miss 
Young is a housemaid. Cotten himself is 
in Congress, which keeps everything 
intra-mural. He handles the comedy busi- 
ness very agreeably and on the political 
side, manages his bride-to-be’s campaign 
toa landslide victory. The cast is topped 
off by Ethel Barrymore and Charles Bick- 
ford, playing the materfamilias and the 
butler, respectively, and they contribute 
a good deal to the generally pleasant 
tone of the film. (THe FarmMer’s Daucu- 
TER. RKO. Dore Schary, producer. H. C. 
Potter, director.) 
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Smooth tough guy Powell, and Drew 


Cops and Powell 


Dick Powell is a smooth tough guy 
again in “Johnny O'Clock,” and there’s 
nothing wrong with his performance that 
a better script couldn't cure. Failing that 
lift, this whodunit is regulation cops-and- 
gangster stuff with Powell playing dead- 
pan as the junior partner in a swanky 
gambling joint and as the comparatively 
innocent bystander in a murder case. 

Johnny’s friends and enemies. include 
his placid partner (S. Thomas Gomez), 
a crooked ‘cop (Jim Bannon), and two 
women who seem to find Johnny irre- 
sistible—Ellen Drew as his partner’s much 
too ever-loving wife, and Evelyn Keyes 
as the sister of the eorpse in the case. 

Lacking anything that hasn’t been 
seen a dozen times before, this is mere- 
ly subsistence rations for moviegoers who 
thrive on a diet of whodunits. The dis- 
tinctive performance in the film is that 
of Lee J. Cobb as the detective who is on 
hand for the kill—several of them, as a 
matter of fact. (JoHNNy O’CLock. Co- 
lumbia. Edward G. Nealis, producer. 
Robert Rossen, director.) 


Newsreel Magazine 


An international newsreel, titled “The 
News Magazine,” is currently in produc- 
tion at RKO Pathe, Inc. This series of un- 
usual one-reelers will be released by the 
State Department’s Office of Interna- 
tional Information and Cultural Affairs. 
Unlike the conventional newsreel, “The 
News Magazine” will dramatize events 
that “influence and reflect the lives of all 
in the United States.” 

The subject matter will derive chiefly 
from three fields: people, science, and 
sports. RKO Pathe will score the pictorial 
“magazine” in two dozen languages, both 
in 35-millimeter and 16-millimeter film. 


Plant Problems? 









There’s a Myst1K Method — a MystT1k 
“self-stik”” product—ready to go to work 
in your plant, cutting costs, speeding pro- 
duction, solving problems. Here are some 
of the 1001 MysTIk uses: 


Holding—Strong, tight- ipping Mystik 
oO 


CLotH TaPE performs ing and pre- 
positioning jobs on assembly lines. 
Protecting— MystIK TAPE and masking 
materials protect polished surfaces and 
delicate parts during storage, fabrication, 
shipping. 

Masking— MystTIk masks for painting, for 
spray-painting designs, for electro-plating, 
for sand-blasting. 

Sealing — Mystik CLotnH TAPE seals 
against moisture, vapor, salt spray, ver- 
min, dust. 

Packaging— There are versatile new Mys- 
tTIK Methods for packaging products of 
every kind. 

Shipping— Mystik was war- developed 
aan war-proved to handle the toughest 
packing and shipping jobs of all time. 
Repairing— Mystik CLoTH Tap is ideal 
for electrical repairs and countless “‘fix-it”’ 
jobs—handiest tool in the maintenance 
department. 

Labeling — Mystik ‘‘Self-Stik”” Printed 
Labels remind, identify, instruct. 
Insulating— Mystik “‘Self-Stik’”” Dri-P1Pr 
is the new, easy way to stop pipe drip. 


Write for complete information. 
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MYSTIK Adhesive Products 


2648 N. Kildare, Chicago 33, Ill. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
MYSTIK Tape for home use—at stores everywhere 











RECIPE FOR 





sscuit 14 cup water 
1 cup prepared biscui' - smaenaal 


pe enne pepper 
UNDERWOOD cay 
. Deviled Ham and a son 
3 . 7 Ml 
Combine ingredients. Drop by - 


eased cookie sheet. 
po oe org (400°F.) about 10 minutes. 
Serve hot. Makes about 2 dozen. 
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NET WEIGHT 


“Always look for the Red 
Devil trademark to be sure of top 
quality and finest flavor. 
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"Dherets one thing most directors’ meetings have in 
common. That’s a goodly supply of scratch pads and 
pencils. For men who control policy want “the net,” the 
facts and figures, the end result. 

And proud as we are of Newsweek’s unique editorial 
policy —the excellent way the news of each week is 
delivered in clear, sharp perspective —we want to point 
out the net result to you as an advertiser. 

This editorial excellence makes Newsweek a favorite 
magazine—read thoroughly by exactly the audience you 
“ want to reach. Newsweek is read by “the top 700,000” 
: key American families. 

The plain fact is—Newsweek delivers a greater con- 
centration of leaders of business, industry, and govern- 
ment per advertising dollar than any other magazine. 

Need we stress the obvious? Jt pays to advertise in 
Newsweek and sell “the top 700,000” first! 


NEWSWEEK. it in the Vester! 
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Curry, American 


When John Steuart Curry died last 
summer at the age of 48 (NEwswEEk, 
Sept. 9, 1946), he had already assured 
himself a place in the top rank of painters 
of what is generally called “the American 
scene.” This description is a fairly shallow 
one, however; it goes little farther toward 
characterizing Curry’s art than did the 
title of “regionalist,” which was pinned on 
him a number of years ago and which 
only recently began to be superseded by 
a broader appreciation of his work. Al- 
though many of Curry’s paintings have 
their inspiration in his native Kansas, and 
although they are all undeniably Ameri- 
can, they have an imaginative power and 
human appeal which, aside from their 
fine draftsmanship, set them up as worthy 
of consideration for their artistry rather 
than their subject matter. 

A good example of Curry’s scope is 
presented in the retrospective exhibition 
which opened last week at the Associated 
American Artists Galleries in New York, 
and which will remain on view through 
April 12. The exhibit includes 43 paint- 


Curry’s last self-portrait (1946), his “Flora,” and his “Man Hunt” 


ings, as well as a few sketches. It covers 
his work from “Baptism in Kansas,” which 
gained him his first recognition, in 1928, 
to the last Self-portrait, painted in 1946. 

Man of Feeling: There is, for in- 
stance, a portrait of a young girl, titled 
“Flora,” painted in 1937. This has a 
serenity and a latent beauty which prove 
that Curry could instill whatever feeling 
he chose into any canvas. In a more ac- 
tive mood there is “Man Hunt,” showing 
a posse in search of a fugitive, a clear 
picture of the group psychology of such 
an expedition. 

Reeves Lewenthal, president of the 
AAA galleries, says in the catalogue: 
“Whenever I travel to a city where John 
Steuart Curry’s paintings are treasured. 
I go to look at them again, with mounting 
appreciation . . . Gazing at their mag- 
nificent conceptions, I meditate with con- 
viction that future generations will look 
at these art creations with deep reverence, 
and think of John Steuart Curry not as 
of a Kansas painter, but as of a great 
American artist, sustained in the pride of 
American heritage.” 


oer 


Equity for Artists 


Art has usually been considered a 
hazardous and nonlucrative profession, 
with esthetic rewards about all a young 
artist can expect for his pains. Patronage 
is scarce and only for the lucky, and until 
an artist becomes well known, most peo- 
ple seem not to care whether he paints 
or doesn’t. In an attempt to advance the 
American artist’s economic interests, 150 
painters, sculptors, and graphic artists, 
led by the painter and art teacher Yasuo 


Kuniyoshi, last week formed the Artists 
Equity Association. 

According to Kuniyoshi, Artists Equity 
will encourage private and _ institutional 
patronage, set up standards of procedure 
to protect both artists and dealers from 
unscrupulous practices, establish a clear- 
inghouse for professional information, and 
organize a welfare fund. Temporan 
headquarters have been set up in New 
York. The $12 annual dues will be used 
for operating funds and the salary of an 
executive secretary. Kuniyoshi urged that 
all professionals join Equity, which he 
hopes will do for artists what the Authors 
League does for writers. 


ows 


At the Corcoran 


Two artists born in Poland in the same 
year won two coveted American art 
awards last week. In the list of four prize 
winners and three honorable mentions 
announced by the Corcoran Gallery ot 
Art in Washington, Sigmund Menkes 
and Sol Wilson, both born in Poland in 
1896, were awarded respectively the 
first W. A. Clark prize of $2,000 (plus 
the Corcoran Gold Medal) and third hon- 
orable mention. 

Other awards in the gallery’s Twentieth 
Biennial Exhibition of Contemporary 
American Oil Paintings included: second 
W. A. Clark prize ($1,500) and the 
Corcoran Silver Medal to Walter Stuemp- 
fig of Collegeville, Pa., third W. A. Clark 
prize ($1,000) and the Corcoran Bronze 
Medal to Jack Levine of Boston. 

The exhibit, which includes 313 paint- 
ings chosen from more than 1,200 entries. 
will run from March 30 to May 11. 
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FOR SKILLED HANDS 
.. @ powerful tool / 


The technical and artistic achievements of our 
modern world have this in common—they 

are born of the pencil point. 

Engineer, artist, architect, draftsman, designer 
and student—all rely upon the drawing 

pencil to transfer their ideas onto paper, their 
visions into reality. 

VENUS Drawing Pencils are engineered to 
give you drawing and drafting perfection. 
They are accurately graded to assure uniformity 
in all 17 degrees . . . strong in performance 


... smooth and clean im action. 











Join the 
Move to 


Indiana 


@ It is no accident that since V-J 
Day nearly 300 new industries 
have flocked to Indiana. 


For one thing, labor conditions 
are favorable, since Indiana was 
the first state to adopt a labor- 
management charter. The tax 
structure ... plenty of recreational 
facilities . . . the high standing of 
Indiana people as skilled and will- 
ing workers... all these and many 
other features have counted heavily 
in persuading important industri- 
alists to move or start plants here. 

These reasons are set forth in 
the free booklet, “Indiana, Your 
Logical Industrial Location.” You 
are invited to get this book and 
see why so many others have agreed 
that Indiana is a fine place to work 
and to live. 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL 
Industrial Location 


* Send for this | 
FREE BOOKLET : 

Get the Facts | 
i : | 
INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS......... DEPT. N-24 


STATE HOUSE e¢ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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capital prewar and its people. The peo- 
ple range from: “The crisp old reaction- 
ary, a retired army officer—ultra-Catholic, 
Royalist, and disapproving of all modern 
trends,” to “a wandering lady of joy.” The 
words are by Paul, who recalled life on 
the Left Bank in “The Last Time I Saw 
Paris.” 

In their pictures and word sketches of 
the men and women who live in the 
shadow of some of the most historic land- 
marks in the world, the pair have caught 
the Gallic spirit of the city—a_ spirit 
which “tends to be fatalistic and, above 
all. [is one of] tranquillity and_ rest.” 
(Paris. By Fritz Henle and Elliot Paul. 
Ziff Davis. $5.) 
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Taming the Legal Lions 


Charles P. Curtis Jr., Boston lawyer, 
has hunted lions, served on a Navy de- 
stroyer, raced sailboats at fashionable 
Marblehead, Mass., taught constitutional 
law, held a Senior Fellowship at Harvard 
University, and been a special assistant 
to the Under Secretary of State. In his 
spare time he has kept a keen eye on the 
United States Supreme Court. He now 
writes about it with relish in “Lions 
Under the Throne,” a book that is as 
penetrating as it is witty. 

Curtis, a liberal in the old-fashioned 
sense of the word, finds his title in an 
essay by Francis Bacon, and the gist of 
his book is in the quotation: 

“Therefore it is a happy thing in a state 
when kings and states do often consult 
with judges; and again, when judges do 
often consult with the king and state: 
the one where there is a matter of law 
intervenient in business of state; the 
other, when there is some consideration 
of state intervenient in matter of law . . 
And let no man weakly conceive that iust 
laws and true policy have any antipathy: 
for they are like the spirits and sinews, 
that one moves with the other. Let judges 
also remember that Solomon’s throne was 
supported by lions on both sides. Let 
them be lions, but yet lions under the 
throne.” 

Simplified to the extreme, Mr. Dooley 
caught the democratic essence of this 
abiuration: 

“.. . th’ Supreme Coort follows th’ 
iliction returns.” 

Only, as Curtis makes it amply plain, it 
usually is many years behind the election 
returns and too often wraps its answers 
in a dignity that is hard to understand. 

Lessons for Laymen: Curtis, like 
many of his brothers in the law, writes in 
that delightfully esoteric language which 
dissenting justices love. As a result it is 
often difficult to know just what he, or 
they, really mean. Boston-born and Gro- 
ton-bred, and wrapped in a Harvardian 
aura, Curtis is probably the only man in 
America who would dare write coyly 
about the Supreme Court. Yet he does 
this, as witness his assertion that “Lions 
Under the Throne” is addressed “to those 
lavmen who know more about constitu- 























NO ONE IS 
SAFE FROM 


CANCER 


This vear, 184.300 Americans 
will die of Cancer . . . one 
every three minutes. 

YET... one in three could 


be saved thru early detection 


and prompt treatment. 


PROTECT YOURSELF! 
SANCER’S DANGER SIGNALS 


~ 


1. Any sore that does not heal, 
particularly about the tongue, 
mouth or lips. 


2. A painless lump or thickening, 
especially in the breast, lip or 
tongue. 


3. Progressive change in the col- 
er or size of a wart or mole. 


4. Persistent indigestion. 


5. Persistent hoarseness, un- 
explained cough, or difficulty 
in swallowing. 

6. Bloody discharge from the 
nipple or irregular bleeding 
from any of the natural body 
openings. 


7. Any radical change in normal 
bowel habits. 
GIVE to help win mankind’s 
great war — the fight against 


cancer, 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
47 Beaver Street 
New York City 
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tional law than they think they do and 
to those lawyers who know less.” 

Once the reader hurdles Curtis’s liter- 
ary charms, and they are many, it is pos- 
sible to follow the course of his argu- 
ment. He is trying to show the role the 
court plays in American life. His succinct 
description of what we expect of the 
court: “We go to great efforts keeping 
our judges out of politics. We put them 
above politics, and then we lay our great 
political issues at their feet and pray a 
judgment.” 

Probably under our tripartite system of 
government this is inevitable. This being 
so, the big issue is how should the court 
act in relation to the legislative and the 
executive branches? Curtis quotes Jus- 
tice Harlan F. Stone: “The only check 
upon its exercise of power is its own sense 
of self-restraint.” Curtis says this is ob- 
vious, that this means the judges must 
burv their own private economic and po- 
litical beliefs and put partisanship aside. 
But there comes inevitably a time when 
the court must also throw its restraint 
aside and, when the democratic process 
demands it, take a firm stand. 


Lessons for the Court: The court 
must be prudent for, after all, it exists 
only by the sufferance of Congress. Con- 
gress, as is too easily forgotten, can say 
when the court shall meet, what cases it 
may hear, and how many judges it may 
have. Given self-restraint and prudence, 
the court can function with responsibility. 
But it must never forget that in addition 
to these virtues it must have faith—and 
this faith, Curtis reminds us, must always 
be in the democratic process. It was when 
the court failed to remember this that 
Roosevelt tried to re-pack a conserva- 
tively packed court, and made it quickly 
remember the truth of Mr. Dooley’s 
aphorism. 

The court is not God, says Curtis, but 
a guide to national political and economic 
conduct. It is a compass for finding a 
straight course in the world we have to 
live in. In 1937 the court had forgotten 
this, and the abstractions, on which its 
philosophy should always be based had 
become absolutes. Trust abstractions, 
says Curtis, and beware of the deadlines 
of absolutes. If the court follows this 
theory, it will not fail to have faith in 
democracy, nor will it cast aside its re- 
straints and prudences, or go against the 
wishes of the people. 

Probably the most meaningful lesson 
that Curtis preaches is the lesson which 
former Senator Hugo Black, now Asso- 
ciate Justice, continually harps upon in 
his dissents and which Curtis quotes with 
democratic relish. This in essence, is that 
Congress makes the laws, the court does 
not. and the court’s function is merely to 
relate them to the Constitution. This 
great document, Curtis recalls, is not a 
compendium of absolutes, but a living, 
fluent document, as Holmes and Brandeis 
and Cardozo said it was. (Lions UNDER 
THE THRONE. By Charles P. Curtis Jr. 
868 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50.) 
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beer brewed than 
WEBSTER Kingsbury Pale 
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wait aX 2 Wisconsin beer is 
WEBSTER’ ‘ 
INTERNATIONAL uniformly good, 
DICTIONARY, Sec- consistently satisfy- 
ond Edition. Now, 7 
however, more copies ing. Year after year 


are reaching your deal- 
er. See him today. The the same fine beer. 


MERRIAM - Webster 
contains 3,350 pages, KINGSBURY BREWERIES CO. 
illustrations for 12,000 Manitowoc & Sheboygan, 
terms, and a total of Wisconsin 
600,000 entries—122,- 
000 more than any 
other dictionary. It is 
the only unabridged 
dictionary completely 
revised and rewritten 
in three decades. 

G. & C. Merriam Co. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO 


Home Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 10-story building at 
right built 1914. 20-story addition built 1933. 


This is a year of celebration at Penn 
Mutual—their 100th year of satis- 
factory service to thousands of pol- 
icy-owners. It also represents the 
40th year of satisfactory service by 
Webster Steam Heating Equipment 
in Penn Mutual buildings. 


Webster Equipment was first used 
by Penn Mutual in 1907. In 1933 
the present home was completed 
with a 20-story addition, and equip- 
ped with a Webster Vacuum Heat- 
ing System. 


In 1941, a 6-zone Webster Modera- 
tor System was installed. 


“Our records show a 10 per cent re- 
duction in oil consumption with 
the Webster Moderator System,” 
says LeRoy E. Varner, Company 
Engineer. “All sections of the build- 
ing heat evenly and rapidly.” 


Much of the success of the Penn 
Mutual heating installation has re- 
sulted from the experience and com- 
petent operation of the building 
management. Continuity of Webster 
service has been provided by Karl 
Rugart, Philadelphia Representa- 


tive, with Webster for 32 years. . 


Let us work with you on your heat- 
ing problems. 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Representatives in principal U.S. Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada: Darling Brothers, Limited. Montrea! 
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The Old Take From the Young 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


|) a on November, Colo- 
rado went against the national Repub- 
lican tide. It turned a Republican 
administration out of the state Capitol 
and elected a Democratic governor. 
The reasons behind this political sur- 
prise should provide an object lesson 
for both national parties. 

Republicans should learn from it 
that carelessness and unimaginative 
administration, drab and 
mediocre candidates and 
the barbiturate of overcon- 
fidence are the ingredients 
of defeat. Democrats should 
learn that emphasis on effi- 
cient and sound government 
can_ win, despite all the mis- 
takes of the past. 

The Democratic candi- 
date, Chief Justice Lee 
Knous of the State Supreme 
Court, made his way in life 
and politics from the bottom. His 
record was clean. He campaigned 
honestly. He promised no loaves and 
fishes for the multitude. He made it 
clear that the things Colorado needs 
—better roads, refurbished institutions 
and good schoolteaching—cost money, 
and that money for such purposes 
comes from unpleasant things called 
taxes. The Republican governor had 
been denied a renomination; largely, 
it was said, because he could not be 
reelected. But the new Republican 
candidate offered little improvement. 
Knous carried the state, and the Re- 
publicans elected a majority of the leg- 
islature. In the melee, a colorful candi- 
date named John A. Carroll defeated 
Denver’s Republican congressman. 


The architect of the Democratic 
victory was Eugene Cervi, new state 
chairman. Cervi is a refreshing ex- 
ception among political leaders. He 
seems to believe what he says. Al- 
though he is called a practical idealist, 
a somewhat extended study of the man 
convinced this case-hardened observ- 
er that, in a pinch, Cervi’s idealism will 
prevail over any temptation to make 
a sordid compromise. 

The test of Cervi’s conviction, as 
well as of Colorado’s devotion to good 
government, will come in May, when 
Denver elects a mayor. The present 
mayor, Ben F. Stapleton, has been in 
a long, long time. The cruel truth is 
that his government is shopworn. 
Among several opposing candidates 
will be a young man, Quigg Newton, 
whose antecedents were of the eco- 





nomic aristocracy of Colorado. New- 
ton’s father was a business associate of 
Claude K. Boettcher, an enlightened 
businessman whose labor policies are 
extraordinarily liberal. Young New- 
ton’s outlook and record are forceful 
and independent. He is nominally a 
Republican; the mayor is a Democrat. 
The election, however, is nonpartisan. 
In the face of the choice before Chair- 
man Cervi, it is not at all 
unlikely that his idealism 
will bring him to the sup- 
port of Newton. 

The Denver Post, the fa- 
mous gazette of the Moun- 
tain States, is having a 
facelifting and general rein- 
vigoration under the ex- 
perienced direction of Palm- 
er Hoyt. This election is 
made to order for the re- 
born Post, which is all-out 
for Newton. Since the Democratic or- 
ganization is firmly entrenched, it will 
be a terrific fight. But at this writing 
it looks good for Newton. 

Meanwhile, Governor Knous _ is 
working quietly and effectively. He 
gets on well with the Republican legis- 
lature. His manner is unassuming and 
pleasant. He speaks with common 
sense. Slowly, he is bringing order into 
a tangled state financial mess. 


Ten years ago, in the days of the 
great pension crusade, a constitutional 
amendment was adopted in Colorado 
which earmarked several tax sources 
for old-age pensions. Sales and use 
taxes, liquor revenues, inheritance, in- 
corporation and other levies were set 
aside. Such a constitutional allocation 
of funds is, of course, one of the most 
vicious and unsound of fiscal prac- 
tices. As a result, pensions have been 
rising, and the resources of the state 
for equally worthy purposes have been 
getting tighter. Twenty of the state’s 
$46,000,000 of revenue were ear- 
marked in 1946 for pensions. 

And so Colorado has the highest- 
pensioned old folks in the union, and 
its children are taught by some of the 
most miserably paid teachers. There is 
little chance of repealing the crippling 
amendment. The pensioners, free of 
financial burdens, have ample time to 
campaign against repeal. They have al- 
ready beaten several efforts. The only 
way out may be to double the state 
income tax, which would be a further 
load on those already paying for the 
war and other Federal activities. 
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Actual color photograph of 1947 Studeboker Champion Regal De Luxe 2-door sedan 


A thrilling eyeful at anyone’s doorway 


... this excitingly different postwar Studebaker 





"Black light” illuminates its instrument dials! 
Brakes automatically adjust themselves! Here's a 
night view of the new Studebaker’s instrument panel. 
No eye glare, thanks to the “black light”’ of wartime 
aviation. Clock is standard on the Land Cruiser only. 
All models have Studebaker’s exclusive new self-ad- 
justing brakes that virtually never need servicing. Gas- 
saving automatic overdrive is optional at extra cost. 


O CALLING in a distinctive new 

1947 Studebaker and you cer- 

tainly bring along a timely subject 
for conversation. 

For months now, just the mention 
of this strikingly original postwar 
automobile has been sparking plenty 
ot triendly talk. 

Script writers for the big-time 
radio shows—and cartoonists, too 
—have been quick to capitalize on 
the public’s interest in the far-ad- 
vanced Studebaker contours. 

All this attention quite naturally 
thrills the envied owners of new 
Champions, Commanders and Land 
Cruisers. They’re delighted that 
Studebaker designed these revolu- 
tionary cars so daringly. 

Yet, they frankly say that this 
breath-taking Studebaker styling 


only begins to suggest the com- 
pletely gratifying new kind of mo- 
toring they enjoy. 

You realize this more and more, 
with every mile you click off travel- 
ing Ina new 1947 Studebaker. You 
never dreamed a car could ride as 
comtortably, handle as easily, per 
form as brilliantly as this. 

You’re sensibly torehanded, that’s 
sure, if you’ve decided on a com 
pletely new, thoroughly postwar 
14947 Studebaker as your next car. 
A little waiting will certainly prove 
to be very much worth your while. 


STUDEBAKER 
First by far with a 
postwar car 


» Studebaker Corp'n, South Bend 27, Indiana,U.S.A 








Bor xo—let’s have no bouquet of words. Because 


all you need to know about 7 Crown is that this is 
Seagramss finest American whiskey...with true pre- 


var quality in every drop. 


oy Seagraw's n/c Sure Seagram's Seven Coun 


fp SeeLhare Cully SEAGRAM'S FINEST AMERICAN WHISKEY... DESIGNED FOR YOUR PLEASURE 
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SEAGRAM’S 7 CROWN BLENDED WHISKEY. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 86.8 PROOF. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORPORATION, CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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